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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY: THE FARMER 
AND HIS MARKET 

IT was customary with writers on agriculture in 
the eighteenth century to comment in the open- 
ing pages of their works on the multiplicity of labours 
that attend the life of the farmer, and the extensive 
knowledge that he ought to possess in order to 
practise his art to the best advantage. Professor 
Bradley, who taught botany in the University of 
Cambridge, and published about 1726 a book called 
The Country Gentleman and Farmet's Monthly Director, 
says in his introductory discourse : " I consider a 
Farmer as a Person whose Business depends more 
upon the Labour of the Brain than of the Hands ; 
that is, his Contrivance and Wariness will prove much 
more beneficial to him than the working Part. . . . 
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'Tis not hard Labour alone will fill the Sack ; but in 
the Business of Husbandry there must be Experience 
and Judgment as well as Industry : for consider the 
vast Variety the Farmer has before him." He then 
proceeds to detail at some length the many duties of 
the farm, including some things, such as the manage- 
ment of fish ponds, and the care of carp, tench, pike, 
perch, etc., which we should hardly consider nowadays 
belonged to agriculture. 

Some ninety years later Sir John Sinclair, founder 
of the Board of Agriculture, as he styles himself, 
published a work, entitled The Code of Agriculture, 
including Observations on Gardens, Orchards, Woods, 
and Plantations, the opening words of which run as 
follows : " Agriculture, though in general capable of 
being reduced to simple principles, yet requires on 
the whole a greater variety of knowledge than any 
other art." 

Both writers agree on the great store of informa- 
tion an agriculturist should possess, and both set 
themselves to inform him as to the particulars. And 
yet Bradley was able to satisfy himself that he had 
given all that was generally necessary in a hundred 
and ninety-one pages, while The Code of Agriculture 
is contained in less than five hundred, exclusive of 
an appendix, which covers another sixty. In the 
years, now nearly ninety, since the latter book was 
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published the development of scientific agriculture 
has progressed apace, and it would require a book of 
some thousands of pages to contain all the scientific 
and practical knowledge a farmer ought to have at 
his command. 

From the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
when chemistry was utilised in solving some of the 
problems of the farm, down to the present day there 
have not been wanting men of science who have 
applied their learning for the benefit of agriculture. 
Some have investigated the nature and properties 
of the soil, or the life-history of the plants that 
grow in it ; others have studied the beneficent and 
harmful micro-organisms, and the place they take 
in the economy of agriculture ; while the researches 
of students of natural history have added enormously 
to the volume of information that a cultivator of the 
soil and a rearer of cattle ought to possess. 

Nor can it fairly be said that all this learning has 
been offered to an unintelligent class of men who 
persist in neglecting the teaching of the science that 
has busied itself in their behalf The English farmer 
has adopted in many instances the teaching of the 
professors, and has often assisted to carry out their 
experiments. It is indeed customary to talk as if 
the agriculturists of Great Britain were a backward, 
unenterprising race, content to follow the practice 
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of their fathers without endeavour or desire to 
improve on their ways. But it may be doubted 
that those who criticise them are aware of the great 
skill and versatility shown by the farmers of this 
country and the high standard of efficiency to which 
they have brought their profession, and that in the 
teeth of a fierce competition and severe depression 
which would have sufficed to crush out many a manu- 
facture or business. At the Industrial Exhibition in 
Paris in 1855, as well as on similar and more recent 
occasions, as Mr. John Wilson wrote in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, the one department in which 
Britain confessedly outstripped all her rivals was 
not in any of her great staple manufactures, but 
in the livestock of her farms and in her agricultural 
implements and machinery. This position has not 
been lost in more recent times. Agricultural statistics 
show that a greater number of bushels of wheat are 
grown to the acre in the United Kingdom than in 
any other country in the world, except perhaps in 
Belgium. Large quantities of seeds are yearly ex- 
ported from these islands to sow in foreign countries, 
and it is to this country that breeders of cattle 
come to buy the stock that they want to improve 
their own herds. So far as the soil and climate 
permit, there is no equal to the British farmer in 
either hemisphere. 
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In spite of all this it is universally admitted that 
agriculture does not pay. We hear on all sides of 
reduced rents and declining values of agricultural 
land ; we are told that the landlords of this country 
have lost in the last twenty years a sum exceeding 
the National Debt. The debaters at the Farmers' 
Club declare that the cause of the decline in the 
number of sheep in Great Britain is the smallness of 
their bank balances, and the utmost that any one of 
them will admit — in public — is that by unremitting 
toil and special circumstances he is just able to keep 
his head above water. It is a lamentable spectacle. 
The most enterprising, hard-working men, whom 
the whole agricultural world regards as the pattern 
and standard of their profession, cannot make their 
business pay. Surely there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong. 

Every business that is conducted for gain has two 
sides, the practical and the economic. On the former 
of these the man of business endeavours to produce 
the best article he can, the one most suited to the 
customer's requirements. On the second he tries to 
make his incomings exceed his expenses by dis- 
covering means of cheapening his processes, or of 
increasing his values. Agriculture forms no exception 
to this rule. A farmer must, in order to lessen his 
expenses, produce as cheaply as possible the best 
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article he can contrive to put on the market. This 
is the first element of profit-making. The farmer, like 
any other business man, has got to decide when it is 
most profitable to expend money, and when he will 
best be served by reducing his outlay. It is the more 
difficult in his case inasmuch as his turnover is slow 
(in respect of much of his produce only once a year), 
and the wisdom of his expenditure is often depen- 
dent on the weather or other circumstances over 
which he has no control. But it is generally held 
that in this respect, as in that of those already men- 
tioned, the English farmer has exercised discretion, 
foresight, and enterprise. Experience has taught him 
in which direction he should not venture, and in 
which he might embark with caution. He has 
readily adopted labour-saving machines and devices 
for increasing the value of his products as well as 
for reducing his expenses. No little ingenuity has 
been employed in bringing cattle to maturity at an 
earlier age than was the case half a century ago. 
The competition with fruit and vegetables for the 
early market, at a season when prices rule high, is 
extremely keen, and, as is well known, extraordinary 
prices are often given for special plants or seeds 
having a tendency to ripen early or resist disease. 
The public have repeatedly been startled in the last 
year or two by reading in their newspapers of sen- 
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sational prices given for small quantities of some 
new potato, and have been inclined to draw wholly 
false conclusions as to the profitableness of that class 
of agriculture. 

All these instances, however, relate chiefly to func- 
tions of production ; the successful conduct of a 
business requires, in addition, economic abilities of 
a different class. The object of a manufacturer of 
cloth or cotton goods is obviously not merely to 
make what he can, but also what he can sell. But 
agriculture in England is as much a business as 
any of the staple manufactures, and is governed 
therefore by very much the same rules. It has 
indeed been pointed out by many writers on English 
agriculture, in comparing its characteristics with the 
husbandry of the Continent, especially of those 
countries nearest to our own shores, that the object 
of the English farmer is to make money, by which 
is meant not merely to make a profit, but to produce 
something that he can sell for cash. He is not, as 
so many of the occupiers of land in other countries 
are, dependent on the produce of his farm for his 
daily sustenance. Many of the articles that appear 
on his table may be brought direct from his farmyard, 
but not only do many things appear there which he 
cannot grow, but it has become customary with him 
to deal with tradesmen for many things that he 
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could, and perhaps does, produce. Probably few 
farmers in England bake their own bread, and still 
fewer brew their own beer. On the other hand, a 
large number of peasants and small farmers in 
France and Germany maintain themselves and 
their families on what they grow, and send but a 
small proportion to the market. To such people 
money is a scarce, and hardly a necessary com- 
modity. 

The English farmer, therefore, seeks to make money 
exactly as the manufacturer of cloth or cotton goods 
does. The reasons for this are two. In the first 
place, owing to a variety of causes, which may be 
found discussed at length in books on history and 
economics, land in England, especially agricultural 
land, has passed into the hands of very few owners. 
The process, which was mainly political at first, has 
now an economic reason. The general want of 
capital, the great amount required, and the variety of 
uses to which it could profitably be put in a large 
English farm, have led many men who owned land 
to sell it and employ the money in the purchase of 
stock, manures, and machinery. This has had an 
important effect on agriculture in Great Britain. 
It has reared a race of tenant farmers who are able 
to move from one part of the country to another in a 
way that the yeoman could never do. And in the 
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second place it has made them regard the land as a 
kind of loan out of which they must make the best 
rate of profit they can. It has also elevated the pay- 
ment of rent into a matter of first importance. Now it 
has been customary in England for many hundreds 
of years to pay rent in money, and, therefore, the 
tenant has to see that he has sufficient money in 
cash, or at his bank, to pay his rent every half-year, 
or whenever it may be due. For a tenant who has 
to pay ;f 200 or .£^500 in rent all transactions whereby 
he is able to turn his products into money have the 
utmost interest. 

While, however, it is customary in England to pay 
the landlord in money, it is compulsory to pay 
labourers who do not live in the house in that way. 
The Truck Acts are not so strict in the case of farm 
labour as they are in the case of artisans, and money 
wages are generally supplemented by allowances, 
whether special, as in harvest, or general, such as the 
potato-patches, the fuel, or the other additions that 
a farm-hand gets to swell his income. But in every 
part of England some money is paid over, even to 
the children ; and as — in the south, at any rate — wages 
are paid weekly, sales must be made of the farm pro- 
duce for the coin that is to be given. The need, there- 
fore, for replenishing the bank balance is periodical, 
in small amounts for wages, and in large amounts for 
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rent. A farmer has, over and above these, a variety 
of expenses. There is the cake and manure merchant, 
the machinery maker, the seed merchant, and a num- 
ber of other tradesmen with whom he has transactions. 
It may be that some of these will also be customers 
of his and will write off the value of the corn he 
sells them against the value of the cake he buys, 
and so no money will pass at all ; but at all events 
that is a commercial transaction, the advantages or 
disadvantages of which he has to consider. It may, 
therefore, be asserted that the profitable disposal of 
farm produce is quite as important an item in the 
successful management of the business as the profit- 
able production of it is. 

Now the multitude of a farmer's cares in the pro- 
duction of his saleable commodities, as has been 
already mentioned, forms the theme of the opening 
chapters of many books. Few have even referred to 
the variety of troubles that he has in disposing of 
them. And yet they are not much out of proportion. 
If the farmer has to sow and reap wheat, rear and 
fatten oxen and sheep, and attend to all the minor 
branches of his trade that are recommended in the 
text-books as sources of profit, he must have a 
corresponding number of articles to sell. He has 
this additional difficulty, that he has to sell them by 
different methods and to different people. He has to 
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know not only at what price such articles as he has 
to offer are selling at any given market, but he has 
to know whether it will pay him to sell them at that 
price. He has to exercise his judgment as to whether 
prices are likely to rise or fall, and to use his in- 
genuity in finding out whether, by going further afield, 
he can get a better offer, and whether the cost of 
taking his produce to that market will not extinguish 
the advantage he might hope to gain. Then it is 
to be remembered that he is dealing with men who 
confine themselves to one branch of his industry; 
for the butcher does not buy wheat, or the miller beef, 
and consequently he is dealing with men who may 
be expected to know the details of the trade better 
than he does. Add to these that he is face to face 
with a fierce foreign competition, and the sum of his 
difficulties as a trader will be found to equal, if not 
surpass, the sum of his difficulties as a producer. 

A book of this size is obviously too small to 
contain a description of all the operations in which 
a farmer is engaged, and it may not be considered 
amiss, therefore, to confine it to an examination 
of the various methods that are in vogue in Eng- 
land for the sale of farm produce, giving some 
attention to the people with whom a farmer has to 
deal, and the means by which the prices current of 
the day are ascertained or recorded. In the course 
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of doing so we may notice some recent changes and 
the tendency of these developments. The extent to 
which new ways of transacting business have been 
adopted is the measure of the skill that has been 
shown in this part of a farmer's occupation. That 
the agriculturist is deficient in this quality there 
is no reason to suppose, though the specialisation 
of employment, which has led to the great in- 
crease in the number of middlemen, has led many 
people to deny it. The middleman is, of course, a 
necessary part of modern civilisation. He performs 
a useful economic function, and has as much right 
to the gratitude of the community whom he serves 
and to the protection of the State as the producer, 
to whom he stands in much the same relation as a 
sovereign does to a pound's worth of goods. He is 
essentially the outcome of the modern system of 
rapid communication. In the old days, when travel- 
ling was slow and difficult, the market town was the 
centre to which most agricultural produce went, and 
at which the consumer was to be found. The quantity 
of produce exhibited at the market was limited by 
the productivity of the immediate neighbourhood, 
except in the case of some of the large annual fairs. 
But with the advent of railways and telegraphs the 
small markets have been deserted for the larger 
towns, where transactions are greater. A farmer 
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must therefore spend more time at the market or 
arrange for the sale of his produce by a middleman. 
On the other hand, the complexity of modern agri- 
culture has made the presence of the husbandman 
on his land more necessary than ever, and his absence 
for a large part of a day at a market a source of 
wastefulness. It may be that this development is 
regarded with disfavour by those whose natural 
inclination is towards the trading side of a farmer's 
life. A recent writer, recounting the visit of our 
countrymen abroad to learn the ways of the foreigner, 
declares : " The English farmers are intensely com- 
mercial ; the bartering at the weekly market, the sale 
of corn by a farmer at sixpence a quarter better than 
his neighbour, or the purchase of seed at sixpence 
less, is the bright spot in an otherwise monotonous 
existence, and all wish of sharing with others the 
advantages of profit sharing and co-operative under- 
taking is absent from a farmer's breast." However 
this may be, the constant pressure of home duties 
and the increasing intricacies of trade are acting as 
a perpetual incentive to the practising agriculturist to 
devote his energies to production, and delegate the 
duties of sale. How and to whom the charge is to 
be entrusted, whether the trustee is acting as an 
agent for the farmer or as an independent trader, and 
whether the results are advantageous, must be the 
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object of inquiry. It is proposed, therefore, to begin 
with the customary methods of selling which have 
been in vogue, with modifications, since farming be- 
came a business, and to deal with the two divisions 
of vegetable and animal products separately. After- 
wards we will examine some of the schemes that 
have been devised in recent years by persons or 
organisations interested in the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural classes to assist them to dispose of their 
produce to better advantage. 



CHAPTER II 

TRADITIONAL METHODS OF MARKETING 

CEREALS, HOPS, FRUIT, AND OTHER 

VEGETABLE PRODUCE 

THE word agriculture, which is now used to 
comprise all the operations of the farmer, 
means properly the cultivation of the soil, and though 
the livestock interest has gradually eclipsed that of 
tillage, it has always been customary to give the pre- 
cedence to the latter in all books on husbandry. It 
will be natural, therefore, to begin with an account of 
wheat, since of all the vegetable products of the farm 
that plant ranks first — not only in the public estima- 
tion, but even among farmers themselves. The con- 
sumers as a body, and especially those who live in 
towns, naturally attach the highest importance to the 
grain which figures at every meal of nearly every 
inhabitant of the kingdom. With the producer, 
however, the reasons are more numerous and com- 
plex. Apart from the sentiment attaching to the 
growth of wheat, it is a valuable crop in the economy 
of production, since it takes a leading place in the 

IS 
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system of rotation of crops which is usually practised 
here, and with which the fame of English agriculture 
is closely bound up. 

In recent years, when wheat has become almost 
unremunerative, many efforts have been made to find 
a satisfactory substitute without success, and there- 
fore it retains a certain value, apart from its use as 
a food product. From the commercial and economic 
point of view there are other arguments for its 
continued production. It is a crop which can be 
depended on to produce approximately equal results 
every year, while it forms a palatable and nutritious 
food for animals as well as men. It is a crop which, 
when harvested, will keep without great difficulty, 
and which does not rapidly deteriorate like soft fruit 
or animal products. It has a ready sale at all times, 
and the demand for it is equal at all seasons and in 
all years. It has, in fact, many of the economic 
qualities which have made gold the usual medium of 
exchange throughout the world. In spite of these 
advantages it is, however, well known that the acre- 
age of wheat in Great Britain has been substantially 
reduced in the last thirty years. At the beginning 
of that period some three million seven hundred 
thousand acres were sown with that grain ; at the 
present time it is to be found in a little over a 
million and a half, while the price has fallen in the 
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meantime from forty to twenty-five shillings. Barley 
has suffered a proportionate decline, both in acreage 
and in price, while oats, which are only a shilling 
or two below the price of those days, have actually 
increased the area devoted to their cultivation. 

There are a number of kinds of wheat, each having 
its special good quality, but as they are valuable 
chiefly in accordance with their productivity or their 
power of resisting the influence of bad weather, it will 
not be necessary to enumerate them. For general 
purposes we need only remember that all English 
wheats, whether white or red, belong to the "soft" 
variety, and depend for their price upon the quality 
of the grain as put on the market. For purposes of 
the present discussion it will be convenient to make 
three classifications — seed wheat, and what are com- 
monly known as " head " and " tail " wheat, the latter 
of which is always consumed on the farm. It is 
needless to say that the first is the best, and that 
only a very small proportion of the crop, probably 
not more than 8 or 9 per cent.,^ is used for the next 
year's seed. Now, as is well known, wheat sown con- 
tinually on the same soil tends to deteriorate, and 
farmers therefore change their seed periodically. 
But it does not follow that the seed is brought 
from a different locality, and a farmer who has both 

' Farm Revenue and Capital, by R. H. Rew, p. Ii. 
C 
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light and heavy soil to plough will not need to buy 
seed from outside for two or three years. When, 
however, he does think it advisable to have a change, 
he usually buys from a farmer living some distance 
away, where the nature of the soil is quite differ- 
ent and these negotiations are not conducted through 
the usual public channels of exchange. The amount 
of wheat therefore that passes through the market 
will be correspondingly reduced. Sales by private 
treaty of this kind are not regarded quite in the same 
way as other business transactions, and the seller 
may have to wait a very long time for his money 
and only get it with some little trouble. There are, 
however, a certain number of transactions of this class 
at the regular com markets, though a farmer with 
seed wheat to sell will not look for the same sort of 
purchaser that he would seek if he had the bulk of his 
harvest to dispose of He may on such occasions 
sell to the merchants, especially to the representatives 
of the large companies or firms that deal in seeds, 
who, it is interesting to note, send a considerable 
quantity abroad, where the great productivity of 
English wheat, and its cleanness from rubbish of all 
kinds, including the seeds of weeds, are naturally 
highly valued. 

Before we go on to discuss the sale of English 
wheat for consumption in the form of bread, we 
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must spend a little time inquiring into the special 
qualities of English and foreign wheat, and to the 
place which each holds in the market. The reader is 
probably aware that the average crop in England is 
nearly thirty bushels to the acre, that of Wales about 
twenty-four, while Scotland, on account of certain 
exceptional districts, can boast of over thirty-seven 
bushels. The counties of Haddington, Linlithgow, 
Ayr, and Renfrew returned more than forty bushels 
to the acre in 1902, while the county of Edinburgh 
gave forty-five. Even better results than this are 
sometimes obtained, and a gentleman at the meeting 
of the Farmers' Club, in November, 1901, declared 
that on one occasion, admittedly exceptional, he 
had obtained fifty bushels of seventy-five pounds per 
statute acre. On the other hand, the average return 
per acre in foreign countries is small. Some Euro- 
pean countries, like Germany, Denmark, and Holland, 
give twenty-five to twenty-eight bushels, but France 
returns only eighteen. Canada grows over eighteen 
bushels to the acre, but the United States have an 
average of little more than thirteen, the Argentine 
Republic eleven, Roumania twelve, Russia (excluding 
Poland, which gives fifteen) no more than eight to 
ten, and Australia barely over seven. 

It will readily be understood that wheat grown in 
such different countries is not all of the same kind or 
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quality, and that although in many places the de- 
ficiency is due to bad management, the wheat grown 
in some of the districts where a very small crop is 
produced has counter-balancing advantages. Such 
indeed is the case, and it is to these peculiarities that 
so much of the foreign wheat owes its place in the 
English market. The " red winters," as some of the 
American wheats are called, some of the Polish, and 
of the River Plate wheats, are very much of the same 
character as the English grain in the amount they con- 
tain of that substance known as gluten, in which much 
of the nutritive property of bread exists.^ These 
wheats are what is known as "soft," though of a good 
colour, and of a high, or, at any rate, fair " strength." 
Others are of a totally different character. The greater 
part of the American wheats, such as those known as 
Duluth, Minnesota, Chicago, Spring Milwaukee, the 
famous Manitoban, most of the Argentine, the Aus- 
tralian, the Indian, and most of the Russian and 
Egyptian wheats, are " hard," sometimes even to 
brittleness, often with great strength, and they give 
a very different kind of flour from the English wheat 
on being milled. The bread which we eat in England 
is generally made from a mixture of several of these 
flours, and the art of combining them is one requiring 
no little skill. The proportions differ in places, but 
' National Wheat Stores Committee, Reply 97 A. 
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in the big towns near the sea there is usually more 
foreign wheat, while in some inland places bread is 
made almost entirely from home-grown flour. " The 
finest wheat," said one of the witnesses to the 
National Wheat Stores Committee,^ "that you get 
in England is No. i, hard, Duluth wheat (Austra- 
lian wheat would also be very fine). It is a very 
strong wheat, and by itself is too strong, as it makes 
the bread tough : you can only use a proportion of 
it. The average loaf of a Londoner would be com- 
posed of, say, not more than 10 per cent, of English 
wheat, about 20 per cent, of American wheat, 
about 30 per cent, of South Russian wheat, and the 
balance made up of the various qualities of other 
wheats." In spite of the small proportion used, it 
must not be supposed that English wheat is inferior. 
It is admitted on all hands that for colour, flavour, 
and texture there is no wheat to equal the home- 
grown wheat when the harvest is good. It has also 
the incidental advantage of being far better cleaned 
when offered for sale than most of the foreign wheats, 
some of which are full of other seeds and impurities 
of all kinds. 

The object of this digression from the subject 
under discussion is to show that foreign wheat 
is to a certain extent supplementary to home-grown 
' Reply 214. 
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wheat, and does not merely supplant it. But it will 
naturally occur to the reader to wonder if the foreign 
method of selling wheat is the same as that which is 
practised in Great Britain, and whether the organisa- 
tion in each case is so highly developed. The sale of so 
many million quarters of foreign wheat in England, 
coming from so many parts of the world, is no small 
affair, and it is of immense importance for the 
miller or merchant to know what he is buying, or 
where he can get the quality of wheat that he wants 
out of so many harvests gathered under such different 
conditions, and at prices subject to so many influences. 
The plan adopted in America is as follows. The 
wheat which has been thrashed by the farmer is sent 
by railway to one of the big towns which form the 
grain centres, such as Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
or Montreal, consigned to one of the granary com- 
panies, whose "elevators," as they are called, are 
capable of holding some two or three hundred 
thousand quarters. The grain is inspected on arrival 
by the officers of the Board of Trade, by whom it 
is "graded," according to its quality, into one or 
other of three classes, and stored in the buildings of 
the elevator company, a certificate being given to 
the consignor for so many quarters of No. i Mani- 
toban or Duluth, according to the district from which 
it comes. The buildings in which the wheat is stored 
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are specially devised, and are thus described by the 
chairman of one of the largest:^ "They are buildings 
on stone foundations built of wood, and covered with 
corrugated iron, being carefully built to guard against 
fire. They have automatic sprinklers, and the top of 
the elevator is decked in like the deck of a ship, so that 
in the event of a fire water can be thrown all over it 
without injuring the grain." The bins in which the 
grain is kept do not come to the bottom of the floor 
of the elevator, but terminate in wooden pipes. 
When the wheat is sold and delivery is claimed, the 
bins are opened and the grain pours forth into the 
receptacle in which it is to be transported, with 
the least possible amount of labour and expense. 
Both incoming and outgoing grain is inspected and 
graded by a State inspector, and weighed by a State 
weigher, so that complete accuracy is ensured. 
Wheat so treated becomes a kind of coin, and the 
system works with the ease and rapidity of a bank. 
By this means the farmer is no longer troubled with 
the storage of his wheat, and his certificate is as good 
as a draft on a commercial house, while English 
dealers can buy American wheat without any uncer- 
tainty as to the general quality of the stuff they are 
buying. No such system prevails in England. 

Other foreign countries sell their wheat on the 
' National Wheat Stores Committee, Reply no. 
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basis of " fair average value." In this case a more 
careful examination of the grain is necessary before 
the quality can be known and a price agreed upon. 
This entails delay, and possibly loss and disappoint- 
ment, to the farmer, who cannot be so sure that he is 
fairly treated. Russia and other eastern countries 
sell their corn to us by the system in vogue in 
England — that is, by sample. It now remains to 
give some description of this method of selling, which 
is usually carried out at a public market. 

Although we know what the number of quarters of 
wheat, barley, and oats raised at home every year is, 
the amount that is sold for consumption cannot be 
accurately ascertained. Various estimates have been 
formed at one time and another; but it is most im- 
probable that more than 80 per cent, of the wheat, 
70 per cent, of the barley, and 40 per cent, of the oats 
grown in Great Britain find their way into the hands 
of that part of the public that is not engaged in agri- 
culture. At least half of these amounts, and probably 
nearly the whole, is sold in this country at markets, 
to which some part at least of the grain is brought 
and offered for examination at the time of the 
negotiations. What the total number of markets in 
Great Britain may be there is no way of discovering, 
nor is it easy to say what constitutes one. The Ice- 
landers were taunted by Thangbrand, in Longfellow's 
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poem, with the jeer that " three women and a goose " 
made a market in their town. But there are many 
places in this country where there is scarcely more 
than that amount of business done in what was at 
one time a busy trading centre. 

These declining places of sale may, however, be 
disregarded, and the term market confined to those 
centres, as far as England and Wales are concerned, 
in which sales of British corn are required to be noti- 
fied to the inspector under the Corn Returns Act of 
1882. The law which was amended by that Act is 
more than a hundred years old, and it owes its exist- 
ence to the following cause. During the period of 
the earlier corn laws the amount of the duty on im- 
ported corn was regulated by a sliding scale, varying 
with the price of native corn. In order to ascertain 
this figure all buyers of grain were bound under 
penalty to register the amount of their purchase and 
the price at which the bargain was struck. From 
these returns an average was prepared for the king- 
dom for the use of would-be importers. When the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 was passed, the 
statesmen of the day, fearing that the value of money 
might be liable to the same disturbances that it had 
been subject to a few years before, and anxious to 
secure as steady a rate as possible for the commuta- 
tion of the tithe, fixed on these prices as the best 
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available standard, and the value of the tithe rent 
charge is still calculated by this means. The number 
of towns from which returns are required has varied 
from time to time. In 1842 it was 290, and remained 
so till 1865, when it was reduced to 150. It was 
raised to 187 in 1883, and to 196 in 1890; but in 190 1 
the number became 190, at which point it remains. 
The number therefore is considerable, though all are 
not of equal importance. Corn markets may be con- 
sidered from several points of view, but the most 
obvious distinction to draw in the first instance re- 
lates to their size. They may, therefore, be roughly 
divided into three classes, which we can call (i) the 
small or ordinary markets ; (2) the larger or junction 
markets ; (3) the largest or controlling markets. 

The distinction in the size of the markets is of 
comparatively modern growth, and is due to the 
development of general trade and the improved 
means of communication that have done so much to 
affect English agriculture. Sixty or seventy years 
ago matters were different. Farmers sold their grain 
in the nearest market, and the miller who bought it 
had his mill in the immediate neighbourhood. Long 
journeys were out of the question, and few people 
thought of sending their wheat far afield in hopes 
of a better sale. To-day it is often as easy, or easier, 
to send all grain to the big towns as to the small 
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ones, and the millers have moved to the centres 
where the most business is done. The introduction 
of the system of roller milling from Hungary and 
the competition with American flour have resulted in 
the destruction of a large number of country mills 
and the construction of large roller mills at seaports. 
Wheat, therefore, even if sold in the first place at the 
small towns, cannot be ground there, and is resold 
at the second class of markets and possibly trans- 
mitted again to the third. The flour may eventually 
be returned to the town in which the grain was 
originally purchased. 

Out of 190 markets scheduled for the return of 
corn sales some are quite insignificant, making prac- 
tically no return at all. Thus in 1902 Ludlow, 
Kendal, Llangefni, Carnarvon, and Cardigan appear 
to have had no sales of British wheat at all. Cocker- 
mouth returned only 5 quarters 5 bushels, Penrith 
34 quarters 7 bushels, Haverfordwest 99 quarters 
3 bushels, Alnwick 64 quarters of wheat. Other 
markets recorded similarly small transactions in 
barley and oats. At Preston, which, however, cannot 
be called a small town, no barley or oats were returned, 
and only 281 quarters 7 bushels of British wheat. At 
Garstang I2 quarters 4 bushels of barley were sold, 
but no oats. At Bishop Auckland no barley and 
only 37 quarters 5 bushels of oats. In both these 
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cases the amount of wheat sold was small also. But 
it is not necessarily the case that where one class of 
grain is poorly represented there is no demand for 
the other classes. There were some which recorded 
large sales of wheat or barley and very little in the 
way of oats, or the converse was the case. South- 
hampton, for instance, reported the sale of 3,125 
quarters 5 bushels of wheat, and only 98 quarters 
3 bushels of barley, and 411 quarters 5 bushels of 
oats in the year. The position is altered at Shrews- 
bury, where 7,705 quarters 7 bushels of wheat, 27,377 
quarters 7 bushels of barley, and 6,502 quarters i 
bushel of oats were sold, and at Carlisle, where 
139 quarters 7 bushels of wheat, 779 quarters of 
barley, and 15,234 quarters 5 bushels of oats found 
purchasers. It must be remembered, however, that 
these figures cannot be taken as an exact measure 
of the amount of corn delivered, as the same 
parcel of grain may be sold more than once 
in the same market, and may then be resold in 
another. Be this as it may, there are some markets 
to which a great deal of grain is sent that is not 
grown in the immediate neighbourhood. Salisbury 
and Devizes, for instance, return some 35,000 quarters 
of wheat each, Basingstoke 24,000, Reading 22,000, 
Birmingham 15,000, and Banbury 14,000, while other 
markets close by return only 1,000 quarters or so. 
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being not so favourably served by the railway. We 
see from this that the volume of trade does not 
necessarily vary with the size of the town in which 
the market is held, though as these figures refer only 
to British wheat they afford no clue to the amount of 
foreign wheat sold in those places. 

Finally, there are the big controlling markets, which 
do a continuous and steady trade, and which influence 
the price of grain throughout the kingdom. These 
are Chelmsford, Colchester, Cambridge, Norwich, Lin- 
coln, Hull, Peterborough, and London, the last hold- 
ing, of course, quite a peculiar position in the matter 
of importance, though the amount recorded as sold 
in 1902 was only 71,837 quarters, a total surpassed 
by Chelmsford, Cambridge, Norwich, Lincoln, and 
Peterborough, which last is the only market at which 
more than 100,000 quarters were sold. Both home 
and foreign grain are usually bought and sold in the 
same place in the controlling market, though not 
necessarily by the same class of dealers. In Mark 
Lane, according to a witness before the Corn Averages 
Committee of 1 888, there would be at least 4,000 to 
5,000 persons buying and selling corn on a market 
day, and of these many would be dealing only in 
foreign wheat.' On the other hand several witnesses 
before the same Committee replied, in answer to the 
' Reply 501. 
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question put to them, that they dealt only in English 
wheat 

Home-grown wheat is offered at all seasons of the 
year. It used to be said that a farmer who had no 
wheat to sell was looked on with suspicion as a 
man who had been pressed by his creditors and 
forced to realise. But in modern times very little 
wheat is kept more than a year, and the greater part 
is sold before the summer. The first week in 
October, when the first thrashings are being sold, or 
some weeks towards the end of winter, when bad 
weather, perhaps, is keeping the farmer from getting 
on the land, and there is little or no work to do at 
home, are the seasons when the market is most active. 
Barley is sold rather later in the autumn than wheat, 
and in any week in November there are twice as 
many quarters of barley sold in England as in the 
six months between the end of March and the begin- 
ning of October. But the sales of barley in all the 
markets put together drop to a hundred quarters 
or less during July and August. With oats the 
difference is not so marked, and the sales are much 
the same as in the case of wheat. During harvest, 
as may be supposed, practically nothing is offered 
except the stocks that are held by dealers. A change 
in price, moreover, takes place corresponding with 
the seasons. Wheat not unfrequently rises slowly 
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but steadily during July and August, and generally 
falls rapidly on the introduction of the supplies of the 
new harvest. Barley, on the other hand, is usually 
highest at the time when there is most in the market, 
and the price rises above the level of wheat. This 
is, of course, due to the greater value of the malting 
barley which is offered at this time. Later on in the 
season, when it is finished and the grinding barley is 
brought into the market, the prices decline. 

It will assist in understanding the vagaries of 
prices if we can picture to ourselves the appearance 
of a market, and have a description of the different 
men who frequent it, as well as the way they do their 
business there. In many towns the transactions will 
be carried out in a large hall expressly built for that 
purpose and capable of accommodating hundreds of 
persons. But more often business is done by groups 
of farmers and dealers talking outside in the market 
square, or perhaps trading with one another more 
sociably in some frequented public-house. "They 
sell it anywhere," says one witness to the Depart- 
mental Committee on Scottish Prices, "at the corn 
exchanges, auction markets, travelling in the train, 
and meeting at local shows."^ Even when a hall is 
provided a great many of the negotiations are carried 
on this way. The discussions that precede a bargain 

' Reply 1138. 
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are often prolonged through the day, and at times 
the business is not settled till just before the train 
leaves, and one or other of the parties is carried 
away. This, however, is mainly confined to country 
places, and in the more important centres affairs are 
conducted with more system and regularity inside 
the authorised precincts of the com exchange. Many 
classes of persons attend these markets — farmers, 
dealers, millers, maltsters, jobbers, and factors — all 
more or less expert in the art of buying and selling 
corn, and acquainted by long practice with the condi- 
tions likely to affect prices, though their local know- 
ledge may be supplemented by telegrams received 
in the course of the day describing the movements 
of trade elsewhere. As a rule each dealer has his 
regular customers, for business tends to run in the 
same channels, and there are reasons why certain 
people trade continuously with each other. A farmer 
will sell his wheat to the man from whom he buys 
his cake ; and a dealer tries to persuade the farmer 
to purchase his fertilisers or seeds. 

On the other hand, there are men who avoid deal- 
ing with third parties, and many a miller or maltster 
goes into market and buys his grain direct from the 
farmer. This is especially the case with barley, and 
a maltster generally makes a careful inspection of the 
available stocks, and selects the class of grain he re- 
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quires at first hand. The big brewers, again, have 
their agents or buyers in all these markets, and the 
Burton representatives usually buy direct from the 
farmers, and have the barley sent straight to their 
place of business. The other purchasers are dealers 
who buy to become sellers again, so that a stock of 
grain may change hands more than once in the day, 
usually, of course, at an enhanced price. The increase 
in price caused this way is generally very small, 
no more than threepence a quarter, and it stands to 
reason that the increase may be due to more than 
one cause. A miller with a quantity of grain of a 
low order, or if he is grinding foreign wheat of a dry 
nature, may be willing to give an extra price for a 
small quantity of special wheat which will enrich and 
give quality to his flour. But the grain is not neces- 
sarily delivered every time it changes ownership. It 
may be sold twice or thrice in the same market, or in 
two or three successive markets, and the producer may 
receive eventually instructions from the purchaser to 
consign part of what he sold to one railway station, 
and the rest to a railway station in a different direc- 
tion. Now in such an assemblage a farmer, unless he 
is exceptionally capable, or has a special class of grain 
to offer, seems to be at a disadvantage. The dealer is 
a trader who specialises more or less in his business, 
whereas the producer has a variety of things to sell, 

D 
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and cannot spare so much time to the study of the 
market. The miller or maltster knows what grain he 
wants, and can inspect and choose his samples. The 
agriculturist can only offer what he has got, and if his 
wares are below the level of those of his competitors 
he suffers accordingly. In order to surmount this 
difficulty, a custom has arisen in some parts of the 
South of employing factors, who act as agents for 
the farmers, and meet the purchaser on his own 
ground. These gentlemen hold often very influential 
positions. 

There is one person of importance to be found at 
each of the markets scheduled under the Act of 1 882, 
who, though he is not a trader, must not be over- 
looked — the Corn Inspector. He is, except in London, 
an officer of the Inland Revenue Department, and it 
is his duty to attend the market and receive from each 
buyer of British corn a return showing the amount of 
his purchase and the price at which it was effected. He 
has a desk usually in a conspicuous place in the market, 
furnished with forms for making returns, and during 
the course of the day he goes round the market in- 
quiring prices and asking the purchasers if they have 
made their returns. The total of the amount sold 
and the average price must be calculated at the end 
of the day, and the result published in a conspicuous 
place in the market and forwarded to the Board 
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of Agriculture. It is no pleasant task always to 
collect these figures, and great tact, judgment, and 
ability are required. It must be remembered that, 
though the purchaser is bound by law to make the 
returns, there is a natural disinclination on the part 
of the dealer to say what price he has paid. " It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer : but when he 
goeth away he boasteth." Besides, there are some 
small dealers who buy infrequently or in small quan- 
tities, such as horsekeepers or corn chandlers, and 
these are not easy to recognise or notice, and the 
inspector's work must thereby be rendered more 
difficult. 

The different persons referred to above are probably 
to be found in nearly every market of repute and size, 
but the way of doing business is not in all cases alike. 
In order to judge markets from this point of view we 
must divide them into two classes, the " pitch " 
market and the "sample" market In the first of 
these it is customary for the farmer to bring a sack 
or a given quantity of grain to the place of business 
and to " pitch " it on the floor for full examination by 
the intending purchasers, who come round to the 
sellers with their offers. In the second case a sample 
of the grain only is offered for inspection, the bulk, 
which is to be delivered after the bargain is complete, 
being guaranteed of the same quality. The samples 
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are usually carried about in small bags that can be 
put in a greatcoat pocket, and the would-be seller 
goes to seek a purchaser among the dealers or the 
millers and maltsters. The latter pass about in the 
crowd, but the dealers have fixed stands where they 
are to be found during business hours. 

Of these two systems the pitch market is un- 
doubtedly the older, and was probably at one time 
the prevailing type everywhere. It has now given 
way to the newer method in nearly all places, and 
that for sundry reasons. In some towns a toll was 
levied on all corn coming in for sale, and even in the 
middle of the nineteenth century this was sometimes 
taken in kind — a handful from each sack. No toll, 
however, was taken on samples, and so there was a 
distinct material advantage in the more modern 
plan ; while the expense of carriage and the possible 
damage from exposure are two serious objections to 
exhibiting corn in bulk. As an example of this, 
we may take Edinburgh market, though it is not a 
pitch market in the strictest sense. " The practice in 
Edinburgh," says a witness before the Corn Sales 
Committee of 1893,^ " is that the farmers bringing in 
their grain to market bushel the grain at home, that 
is to say, find out the natural weight per bushel, and 
they measure the grain up (taking, for instance, oats) 
^ Replies 646-52, 678. 
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four bushels in the bag ; then they bring it into market 
in a bag, and go to the market clerk, and tell him 
what the weight of the imperial half-quarter is ; 
and they get from him a ticket, such as I have here 
(producing a ticket), giving the particulars of it. 
Then the man pitches his bag on the market floor, 
and at a certain hour, when the oat market comes 
round, he stands by his bag, and the buyers come 
round and buy from him. He guarantees the grain 
to weigh naturally what he has stated on the ticket. 
The tickets are of different colours, according to the 
different kind of grain. In East Lothian and Mid- 
lothian the same practice prevails. In Roxburghshire 
and Berwickshire the same practice prevails generally. 
Then when you go further north in Fife, Forfar, 
Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire, you have a different 
sort of market. You have more a sample market 
than a stock market. A farmer comes in and shows 
his samples to two or three men," and a certain 
amount of discussion and bargaining goes on before 
the sale is completed. 

Another witness before the same Committee gives 
us a striking picture of such a discussion. In this 
case^ it is a Kentish farmer justly proud of the 
quality of his wheat, who takes a sample to market. 
" I have had forty-five years' farming," says he. " I 
' Reply 148. 
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have never allowed anyone to take a sample of my 
corn but myself, and I always weighed my corn 
before I went to market, because I fortunately lived 
in one of the best districts and grew the best quality, 
and therefore I always went prepared with the weight 
of my barleys and the weight of my wheats. We 
take a small sample, about a pound, say, and put it 
into our factor's hands or sell it ourselves ; if it is 
weighted the miller will come up and take it and 
look at it, and examine it, and all that sort of thing. 
' This is nice wheat ! ' ' Well, what do you think it 
will weigh?' 'Oh, I do not know; about sixty-four, I 
think.' ' No, a good sixty-five.' Of course, a miller is 
a judge, and if the farmer does not take sufficient 
care of his own business and of himself in weighing 
his corn before he goes, and takes a sample himself 
so as to be perfectly certain what he is about, very 
likely half the millers would buy a sample of wheat 
of his 65 lbs. a bushel at the same price as they 
would another man's 63 lbs., because the man who 
has got 65 lbs. did not know what it would weigh, 
and would leave it entirely to them. But the man 
with 63 lbs. would have weighed it, and come pre- 
pared with the weight to back it." 

Now, of course, when business is conducted on 
sound lines and between men of care and accuracy, 
there is not much ground for mistakes and mis- 
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apprehension ; but unfortunately everyone is not so 
methodical, and wheat is often bought after a mere 
examination of the sample. The miller judges by 
the appearance of the grain how much it will weigh, 
and there are some who can judge by sight and feel 
to within half a pound of its weight per bushel. But 
it must be remembered that a sample carried about 
in a bag in the pocket is apt after a while to get 
drier, and as dry grain weighs bulk for bulk more 
than moist, it becomes heavier in proportion. A 
miller or dealer may find himself deceived when the 
consignment is delivered. It is customary, therefore, 
to demand a guarantee that the wheat shall be of so 
many pounds to the bushel, and the bargain is con- 
cluded on the understanding that the final settlement 
is to be adjusted on that basis. The greater part of 
the purchase money may be paid over at once, leaving 
a tenth or other small percentage to be paid sub- 
sequently, or delivery of bulk may be required before 
any payment is made. But before we examine the 
methods by which the adjustment is carried out, we 
must understand what is meant by wheat of 65 or 
63 lbs. weight This will lead us to an inquiry into 
the different weights and measures by which grain is 
sold in various parts of the country. It is important 
to try and reduce these to some order before going 
any further, for they are so many and so diversified 
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that a farmer in one town is often quite unable to 
understand the ways of the market in another place 
not very far off. 

In olden times wheat was always sold by measure. 
But about the middle of the nineteenth century this 
system began to break up, and, as is the case in 
the sale of nearly every other article of farm produce, 
the element of weight was introduced into the cal- 
culation. There are still a few markets where wheat 
is always sold by the imperial quarter of eight 
bushels, as in the days of old, or by some measure 
which is purely local but probably of great antiquity, 
and there are some where it is sold only by weight. 
About all of these we shall have something to say 
later on. But in the vast majority of markets wheat 
is sold by what is known as " measure and weight," 
or "weighed measure." There are many ways of 
using either system, and some are extremely com- 
plicated. For not only does the way of practising 
either system vary from town to town, but more than 
one system may be in vogue in a market, while as 
each custom is in a state of transition, it is unsafe to 
say that a certain system prevails in a certain district 
because it was found there some years ago. 

For the purposes of the corn averages all weights 
and measures are reduced to a common standard. 
Section 8 of the Corn Returns Act of 1882 provides 
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that, where returns of purchases of British corn are 
made to the local inspector of corn returns in the 
scheduled markets already referred to in any other 
measure than the imperial bushel or by a weighed 
measure, that officer shall convert such returns into 
the imperial bushel ; and in the case of weight or 
weighed measure the conversion is to be made at 
the rate of 60 imperial pounds for every bushel of 
wheat, 50 imperial pounds for every bushel of barley, 
and 39 imperial pounds for every bushel of oats. 
These numbers were chosen because it was believed 
that they represented the average of the natural 
weights of the different classes of grain sold in the 
markets. But in a great many towns a different 
standard has been adopted, and a bushel of wheat 
is expected to weigh more or less than that amount, 
as the case may be. In all these cases where the 
bushel is understood to imply a certain weight, corn 
is said to be sold by "weighed measure." In about 
75 per cent, of the markets returned to the Corn 
Sales Committee^ wheat is sold by the assumed 
weight of 63 lbs. to the bushel, and in about 18 
per cent, at 62 lbs. to the bushel. There were, how- 
ever, forty-six different weighed measures in all, 
by which wheat sales were returned, varying from 
52 lbs. to 90 lbs. per bushel. There were twenty-six 
' Select Committee on Corn Sales, 1893, p. 125. 
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different weighed bushels for barley ranging from 
42 lbs. to 70 lbs. apiece, but 94 per cent of the 
quantity returned were at 56 lbs. A somewhat 
similar tale is told as regards oats. There were 
thirty-eight different weighed bushels, ranging from 
17 J lbs. (at which three quarters were returned at 
Mark Lane) to 75 lbs. (by which denomination 28 
quarters were returned at Ludlow). Seventy per 
cent, of the oats sold by weighed measure were 
returned at 42 lbs. per bushel. Altogether there are 
said to be one hundred and twenty different ways by 
which corn is sold in England. 

Now it is obvious this must be extremely perplex- 
ing to a stranger attempting to deal in any given 
market. He is unaware if the bargain is made in 
weight or by measure, and this must limit competi- 
tion, unless the purchaser stipulates that the bushel 
is to weigh a certain amount. This, in fact, is what is 
usually done, as we have already seen. 

Now let us return to the case of the farmer who 
has not weighed his wheat before taking the sample 
to market. Let us assume that the purchaser requires 
the wheat to weigh 63 lbs. The sample is approved 
as far as colour and quality go, but the farmer 
finds it will only weigh 60 lbs. What is he to do ? 
He could perhaps treat it, so as to bring it up to the 
required weight, but that would be a difficult and 
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expensive process. It could be raised to the required 
standard by careful screening perhaps, but that would 
leave him with an additional amount of tail corn, 
which he certainly does not want. The way out of 
the difficulty is usually found in the terms of the 
bargain, which is to deliver so many quarters of 
corn which is to weigh up to 63 lbs. The plan 
which is common in many parts of the eastern 
counties is to weigh the first bushel of corn, and, 
having ascertained the number of pounds, to trans- 
late the bargain into terms of weight, and de- 
liver, not so many quarters, but so many hundred- 
weight. In this case the bushel measure is used 
merely as a shovel, and the grain is rapidly shovelled 
into the sack. The result is, of course, that a larger 
measure than was bargained for is delivered, while 
the weight remains constant. This is the system 
known as sale by " measure and weight." Under 
certain circumstances it may suit the miller or dealer 
very well — he gets more than he bargained for, but it 
is not always the case. The lighter weight of the 
grain — some 3 per cent, in the case we have assumed 
— may take away from its value as much as 5 per 
cent., and the greater the falling off from the stan- 
dard, the greater would be the consequent loss of 
value; for it is admitted that if texture, colour, and 
other properties are the same or not very different. 
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heavier grain is worth more than lighter. It may be, 
however, that he does not wish for a large amount 
of corn the weight of which is perhaps affected 
by its moisture. He has bought it for a definite 
purpose, and it will not suit his mixture. In this 
case two courses are open. He may repudiate his 
bargain and return the corn on the farmer's hands — 
a course naturally seldom adopted unless the bulk is 
much below the weight guaranteed in the contract — 
or he may demand a reduction in the price. 

Here is a case described by a witness before the 
Corn Sales Committee of 1893.^ He says : " There is 
just one case that came under my observation. There 
were 48 bags of wheat sold to a customer, and the 
natural weight was stated to be 59 lbs. per bushel. 
The buyer said he wished the wheat weighed up to 
63 lbs. into four-bushel quantities. That is our 
standard. This dealer sold the grain to another 
dealer, and when the grain arrived at its destination 
he wired the iirst merchant he had bought it from 
that the wheat turned out only 55 lbs. the natural 
weight, while it weighed 63 lbs. per sack. The aggre- 
gate weight was right enough according to the second 
buyer, and the weight per bushel was 4 lbs. lighter 
than the seller said he had put on. Consequently 
the first buyer wired the seller that the wheat was 

^ Reply 2099. 
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lying at Dundee at his risk, and would not be taken 
delivery of. At the same time the first buyer sent 
his own man to Dundee to investigate the matter, 
and he turned it over and weighed several bushels of 
it, and found out the average weight, as the first 
buyer had said, to be 59J lbs. per bushel." The result 
in this case was fortunate, but cases must occur in 
which a mistake has been made, and some arrange- 
ment must be agreed upon. Everything in that case 
depends on the standing of the dealer, and the rela- 
tions that exist between him and the farmer. Probably 
as a rule the settlement is made amicably, but it is 
unlikely that it tends in the long run to increase the 
farmer's profit. 

There now remain the cases in which grain is sold 
simply by measure or simply by weight. The first of 
these will be found to resolve themselves into cases 
where, as in Kent, the practice of selling by weight is 
making headway but slowly, or a few cases where 
abnormal and local measures are used, or in certain 
instances where the very best and the very worst 
grain is sold. The places in which weight alone is 
used belong mostly to the latter category, of which 
the sale of barley in certain counties forms a striking 
example. It is generally known that the barley that 
is put on the market is broadly divided into two 
classes — the malting barley, which often sells at a 
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higher price than wheat, and grinding barley, which 
is frequently cheaper than oats. The latter class is 
sold by weight, as the question of quality does not 
come into the calculation at all. On the other hand, 
malting barley, the best of which is grown in Norfolk, 
is usually sold by measure, and without reference to 
weight. There are many parts of England where 
such barley is sold by weighed measure, but such 
barley, being generally thick-skinned and rather coarse, 
is not used for the best beers. Norfolk barley, on 
the other hand, which is eagerly bought by the 
" Burton " brewers, and maltsters of high reputation, is 
thin-skinned and light, and its quality depends on 
these attributes. Not only therefore do buyers of 
this barley never ask what the weight is, but the 
lighter qualities actually sell at a higher price than 
the heavy ones, owing to their colour being better as 
a rule. So firmly attached are the Norfolk farmers 
to the system of selling by measure, that they have 
strenuously opposed all proposals to introduce the 
practice of selling by weight in any form. The argu- 
ment adduced against the change is that the dealers 
would compel the farmers to bring their barley up to 
a certain weight, as they do their wheat. This would 
mean that they would have to deliver a greater 
amount, when, as is usually the case, the grain is below 
the stipulated weight 
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Reference has already been made to the number 
of different ways of selling wheat in England, but 
this does not mean that a different terminology is 
used in each case, though the use of local expressions 
gives an appearance of complication which is possibly 
not justified. Wheat in the Midlands is sold by 
the bag, generally of 186 lbs. In Cumberland 
the Carlisle bushel, equalling 3 imperial bushels, 
is used. The eastern counties reckon by the 
coomb of 4 bushels, or 18 stone, while in parts of 
Lancashire the windle of 220 lbs. is customary. In 
Lincolnshire it is weighed by the sack of 18 stone, 
that is 252 lbs. ; in Newcastle by the boll of 27 stone. 
The men of Flint sell by the hobbet of 168 lbs. 
These variations, though they are troublesome to a 
visitor, are probably found convenient in the districts 
where they are used for the reason that in many cases 
the unit represents approximately what a strong man 
can carry on his shoulders, and it is therefore more 
suitable for calculation than the bushel, which is too 
little, or the quarter, which is too much. 

In Liverpool, where little, if any, English wheat 
is sold, though a great trade is done in American 
wheat, a curious arrangement is in force. Wheat 
has been for some years past sold there by the cental 
of 100 lbs. The system has been enthusiastically 
supported by the merchants of that city, but it has 
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not spread to any important market outside Lan- 
cashire. It was tried at Mark Lane and abandoned. 
Why it is so popular at Liverpool it is not easy to see, 
as neither Russian nor American wheat is bought by 
that weight there, and wheat is not so sold in any 
other market in England.^ Railway rates are made 
out by the hundredweight and not by the cental, and 
though it is no doubt easy to make calculations by 
decimals, yet as people do not usually buy odd quanti- 
ties of grain, it cannot be of much assistance in that 
respect. To be able to reckon rapidly in percentages is, 
no doubt, a great advantage in paper transactions that 
lend themselves so readily to gambling. But that, of 
course, cannot be the reason why it is so popular. 

There remains, finally, the determination of price 
to be considered. By this is not meant the method 
by which the amount that is offered and accepted by 
two bargainers for any particular sample in the 
market is settled. That is arranged according to the 
opinions of the two parties as to the quality of the 
grain offered. But as the prices in one place are in 
the main dependent on the prices ruling in other 
quarters, it is of first importance to know what rates 
are current throughout the kingdom ; and of course 
the only way of doing this, unless the trader is in 
possession of special information, is through the state- 
* Corn Sales Committee 1893, Replies 549-51. 
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merits in the public press. These are of two kinds — 
the unofficial, collected by the trade papers, and the 
official, published in the London Gazette. The first of 
these takes usually a general form : prices are quoted 
as ranging from so much to so much per quarter 
or per local measure or weight, and in most cases 
some description of the state of trade is added. The 
market is said to have been quiet, or steady, or, 
perhaps, firmer. Occasionally comment is made that 
better prices ruled for best samples, other sorts 
neglected, or some such descriptive account is given. 
Sometimes a little more distinctiveness is given by 
quoting the weights of the grain sold as well as the 
prices, the test thus afforded being of great assistance 
to habitual traders. Thus the quotations in Edin- 
burgh market give the number of quarters of wheat 
sold at each weight and the prices at which they 
parted hands. The wheat in this case is " graded " 
after a fashion, and though not absolutely satisfactory 
the system gives no small amount of information to 
the student of prices. The agricultural papers which 
devote pages to notices of this kind every week take 
a good deal of trouble to get trustworthy intelligence 
through their special correspondents, who are fre- 
quently men of considerable standing and absolute 
integrity. The details which are supplied are possibly 
sufficient for the wants of business men trading under 
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the conditions and according to the ways that prevail 
in this country. They are, however, perplexing to 
the members of the general public, and too vague to 
be made the basis of a calculation. 

The official figures that are published weekly are, 
however, clear and definite, and apparently readily 
understood by everyone. They are therefore gener- 
ally employed in making computations about the 
price of English grain, and although the returns 
are only taken from English markets, it is commonly 
assumed that they represent the true prices all over 
the United Kingdom. The inspector of corn returns 
to whom, as has already been said, all sales of corn 
in certain towns are bound by law to be reported, 
prepares from the data sent in to him the true 
average by dividing the aggregate values by the 
total quantity of grain. From this an average for 
the whole kingdom is made out by dividing the sum 
of the prices thus obtained by the number of the 
places making returns. Thus we learn that the 
average price of wheat in, say, Norwich market in 
one week was 2gs. 6d., and that the average for the 
kingdom was 29.!-. These figures, which are adequate 
for the purpose for which they are obtained — the 
determination of the tithe averages — are exceedingly 
useful as a basis of economic and statistical study, 
but are misleading if employed improperly. To 
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begin with, people are tempted to overlook all 
variations of quality, and assume that because the 
average has fallen for the week that the price of all 
wheat has fallen, though the demand for high-class 
grain may have gone up, and the market been well 
supplied with wheat of a lower standard, the sale of 
which has brought the average down. Thus we find 
that the average frequently rises in July and August, 
when there are comparatively few sales, and that no 
doubt of the best grain only, and falls rapidly in 
September and October, when the wheat of the new 
harvest, which is perhaps damp and is certainly soft, 
is offered. Thus we can get no standard of " wheat." 
In one year the harvest was extremely bad, and the 
price fell to 17J. ()d. per quarter. A few years 
afterwards it touched ofis., but it is difficult to believe 
that the wheat that changed hands at the lower 
figure was of the same fineness as that which 
brought such a much better return. Finally, as we 
know, it is the duty of the inspector to convert all 
returns made by weight at the rate of 60 lbs. per 
imperial bushel for wheat. Now it was found to be 
customary in 75 per cent, of the markets to sell 
wheat at 63 lbs. to the bushel, and though in a large 
number of cases the weight was " made up " to that 
amount, there must have been a great many cases in 
which the wheat actually weighed that, or more. In 
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all these cases, therefore, the quantity returned as 
sold will be greater, and the price at which it was 
sold will be lower proportionately. The conversion 
will make no difference to the two traders, who pay 
and receive the same sum of money in either case, 
but the average published for the market will be 
affected. The misunderstanding that has arisen from 
the imperfect knowledge of the limitations of this 
method of collecting prices has caused a good many 
farmers to make reflections on it. They regard it as 
valueless because its results do not accord with their 
own local information, or they draw deductions from 
it which cannot be sustained. 

It has been already mentioned that this system is 

confined to England and Wales, and that in Scotland 

there is no uniform official method of ascertaining 

the average prices of grain. There is, however, a 

semi-official method which has been practised for 

nearly three hundred years, known as the striking 

of "Fiars Prices," the original significance and precise 

meaning of which are not known. The prices are 

supposed to have their origin in an attempt to fix 

the Crown revenue, but they have been used for some 

time past almost entirely to regulate the stipends of the 

ministers of religion. The practice of ascertaining 

these prices has varied from county to county at all 

times, in spite of an Act of the Court of Session 
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passed in 1723, with the object of securing uniform- 
ity and regular procedure. The custom, however, 
usually is as follows. About a month before the 
Fiars Court is held, which is in the month of 
February or March, except in the case of Orkney, 
where it is held in May, the sheriff clerk sends 
out schedules to a certain number of witnesses 
who are thought most likely to be acquainted with 
the transactions in the county — that is to say, 
farmers and dealers. Each schedule is ruled in 
columns to show the different kinds of grain for 
which prices are required, and they are filled up and 
returned to the sheriff clerk. When the Court is 
held the witnesses are summoned, and swear to the 
accuracy of these returns before the jury, which 
consists of "fifteen men having knowledge and 
experience of the prices and trade of victual, 
whereof not fewer than eight shall be heritors." 
These men are required to "return their verdict 
upon the evidence underwritten, or their own 
proper knowledge concerning the Fiars for the pre- 
ceding crop." This practice is adopted in every 
county except Haddington, where no jury is sum- 
moned, a different system having being in vogue 
there since about 1749. The nature of the evidence 
and the character of the witnesses, however, differs 
very largely. In some counties, as, for instance, Ayr, 
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Dumbarton, and Haddington, all the evidence is 
taken from farmers, while in Perth none but grain 
merchants are summoned. In the majority of coun- 
ties, however, a certain number of farmers, grain 
merchants, millers, brewers, distillers, etc., are called 
before the Court.^ 

There are two important circumstances which must 
be borne in mind before the prices which are thus 
ascertained can be accepted as truly representative of 
the prices of the grain harvested in Scotland in 
any given year. In the first place it has long 
been the custom only to tender evidence as to 
the sale of grain since the first of November pre- 
ceding the Court day. Although the greater part of 
the barley grown in Great Britain, and in Scotland 
perhaps even more than in England, is sold between 
the beginning of November and the end of March, it 
cannot be denied that a good deal is sold at other 
times, and that perhaps of a high quality. It is cer- 
tainly so in the case of oats. A comparison of the 
estimated quantity of wheat, barley, and oats grown 
in each county with the amount returned at the Fiars 
Courts shows that only 9 per cent, of the wheat 
and oats and about 30 per cent, of the barley is 
accounted for, and though it is of course true that a 
fairly accurate average may be ascertained without 

' Report of Departmental Committee on Scottish Prices, p. 7. 
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taking the whole produce sold, there are many cases 
where the quantities are so small as to preclude all 
probability of a satisfactory result. Indeed, Mr. 
Nenion Elliot, the Clerk of Teinds, in his pamphlet. 
The Position of Fiars Prices, goes so far as to say : 
" Fiars prices might now quite well be dispensed 
with. They are, in fact, no longer required for the 
purpose for which the Court of Session originally in- 
tended to make provision. As a statement of prices 
which have been current during any one year the 
Fiars are of no value. They are not the prices which 
have been current, neither are they, taking one 
county with another, to be relied on as the propor- 
tionate values for each county, because each county 
deals with its Fiars prices in its own manner." 

Even, however, if it were not for these difficulties 
the prices could not be compared with the figures 
collected according to the English method, on account 
of the divergence in the weights and measures in use 
in the two kingdoms. Southern prices, it will be re- 
membered, when quoted by any other standard than 
the imperial bushel, are adjusted so as to make wheat, 
barley, and oats weigh 60, 50, and 39 lbs. per bushel 
respectively. In Scotland, however, a different stan- 
dard prevails. Thus we are informed ■?■ " It is no 

' Evidence taken by Departmental Committee on Scottish Prices, 
Reply 319- 
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longer possible to strike the Fiars as they were in 
1723, and ought still, theoretically, to be struck. In 
Forfarshire, at any rate, no grain is sold at the natural 
weight — that is to say, the grain is no longer sold by 
quantity but by weight. A standard weight per 
bushel has been adopted, which is now 56 lbs. for 
barley and 42 lbs. for oats, and what is sold is not 
a bushel, but a parcel called a bushel, which is in 
reality a weight of 56 lbs. or 42 lbs., as the case may 
be. If, then, the farmer's barley naturally weighs 
54 lbs. per bushel, he has to throw in 2 lbs. extra to 
make up the weight. Now in the county of Forfar, 
except in extraordinary seasons, neither barley nor 
oats reach the standard, and every farmer has what is 
termed to ' weigh up.' " But even in this case some 
result might be achieved if the standard were kept 
the same ; but it does not appear that this is so. 
According to another witness, the standard was at one 
time 52 lbs. for barley, then 53 lbs., and then 54 lbs. 
For the two or three preceding years it had been 
56 lbs., so that there is no certainty that the bushel 
has the same value from one year to another. It is, 
however, in every case, some 3 to 6 lbs. heavier than 
the bushel as calculated according to the Corn 
Returns Act. 

We must now pass to the discussion of hops, a 
plant which holds a most important position in the 
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husbandry of some parts of England, though it is 
not of the same universal interest as wheat or the 
other cereal crops. Its cultivation is carried on under 
very different conditions to that of corn. Wheat is 
seldom sown successfully year after year on the same 
field, and on most arable farms it is customary to 
change the course the next year. Hops, on the 
other hand, give no return the first year, but when 
once planted a hop garden remains under the same 
cultivation for years together. There are, indeed, 
certain spots in Kent where hops have been grown 
continuously for eighty years' running and more. 
Wheat is not only of general demand, but can be 
utilised for stock feeding as well as for human con- 
sumption. Hops are useful to no trader except those 
connected with brewing. It must, however, be re- 
membered that though we could find substitutes for 
wheaten bread, the greatest ingenuity of man has 
been unable as yet to find any product which will 
take the place of hops in the preparation of beer. 
The services which this plant renders are fourfold: 
" first, to precipitate or render insoluble certain nitro- 
genous ingredients of the wort ; secondly, to preserve 
the beer by preventing a renewal of fermentation 
during the time before it is fit for consumption ; 
thirdly, to give it the bitter taste to which the public 
have become accustomed ; fourthly, to give it a 
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delicate aroma." ^ The quality of the hop, and con- 
sequently its value in the market, depends upon the 
extent to which it excels in the two latter categories. 

There are said to be one hundred and sixty 
varieties of the plant in the world, but the number 
grown in England is small. They are known by 
names which recall the original discoverers, or the 
improvers of the variety, but which do not convey 
much to the ordinary citizen. It is, however, admitted 
that the Golding hop, with its bright, straw-coloured, 
filbert-shaped cones, is the best, and is succeeded by 
the Bramling and the Fuggles. Other sorts are 
known as Colegates, Grapes, Jones, Meophams, and 
have qualities which caused them to be extensively 
planted at one time. An early crop, a prolific yield, 
a power of resisting disease, recommended these and 
other sorts in former days when the demand for a 
high quality was not so important, and when science 
was less developed. But they are nearly all now 
superseded. Continuously with the disappearance of 
the commoner varieties the area of cultivation has 
decreased. Thirty years ago hops were grown in 
Scotland and Wales, as well as in many counties in 
England, from which they have long since vanished. 
The last acre was grubbed in Scotland in 1871, while 
Wales ceased to rear them in 1874. But as recently 
' Report of Select Committee on Hop Industry, p. 6. 
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as 1884 they were to be found in Berkshire, Essex, 
Herts, Notts, and the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
The fall in prices and the foreign competition have 
been potent factors in causing the farmers of these 
counties to abandon this form of husbandry, but the 
most important cause has been the great change 
which has taken place in modern brewing. The year 
1882 produced an exceedingly short crop. The 
average price for English hops was ^21 2s. per cwt., 
nearly three times that of the average of the years 
1865 to 1884,^ which was £8 os. lod. This induced 
brewers to turn their attention more closely to the 
chemistry of their manufacture. By the use of ice 
it was found to be possible to brew all the year 
round, and it was no longer necessary to keep large 
stocks of beer for many months. The right propor- 
tion of hops to malt was accurately determined, and 
as the taste of the public for a lighter and brighter 
beer increased it was found possible to dispense with 
a large proportion of the hops that had been at one 
time used. The inferior grades were driven out of 
the market, and it became profitable to grow the 
better qualities only. The cultivation of hops is now 
principally confined to six counties in England — Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Worcestershire, Hereford- 
shire — though in 1902 there were 46 acres in Glouces- 
1 Select Committee on Hop Industry, Appendix iii. 
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tershire, 125 in Shropshire, and 4 in Suffolk devoted 
to that plant. But though the number of counties in 
Great Britain has diminished, the number of acres 
in the chief counties has not fallen in a like degree. 
There were still in 1902 nearly 30,000 acres of hops 
in Kent, and though that is a great falling off from 
the area so cultivated thirty years ago, the district 
in Herefordshire and Worcestershire is considerably 
greater than it was in those days. Kent, however, 
which for hop purposes is divided into three districts, 
the East, Mid, and the Weald, still ranks as the 
premier county, not only in extent of acreage, but in 
excellence of quality. It is said that the finest 
Goldings can only be grown in East and Mid Kent, 
and even the latter district cannot grow such perfect 
specimens as those of its neighbour. These fetch the 
highest price in the market, and if harvested in good 
condition are preferred to the produce of the finest 
hop gardens of Bavaria or California. 

For a description of the method of planting and 
gathering hops the reader is referred to the many 
text-books on the subject of practical agriculture. 
As is well known, they are picked in the early 
autumn, and after being dried in the "oasts" or kilns, 
are packed and despatched to market. " In no branch 
of hop management," says Mr. Charles Whitehead in 
his article in the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, 
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entitled " Fifty Years of Hop Farming," " have such 
radical alterations been made as in packing. Hops 
were in old times put into bags and pockets. The 
former were 7 feet 6 inches long, and 4 feet wide, of 
material nearly an inch in thickness, made of hemp, 
hay, and tow woven together. About 2 cwt. were put 
into these, especially brown, diseased, and inferior 
qualities. ' Brown bags ' formed the tail end of most 
growths. Pockets are now alone used ; they are 
between 6 and 7 feet long, and 3 feet wide, holding 
I J cwt, and being made of coarse canvas. Planters 
are particular to get bright, heavy qualities of 
' pocketing ' to preserve the hops, and that the pockets 
may look well." After the pockets have been filled 
they have to be marked. This law, which dates 
back to the days when there was a duty on hops, 
requires each pocket to be stamped with the name of 
the grower, the parish in which they were grown, and 
the year,^ the weight,^ and the number of the growth, 
that is from l to 100, or whatever the number of the 
pockets may be. The effect of this system of mark- 
ing on the prices realised by the produce is remark- 
able. According to several witnesses before the 
Select Committee on Hop Industry, the pockets 
marked with the name of an East Kent parish will 

' Select Committee on Hop Industry, Reply 4694. 
•■* Ibid., Reply 2508. 
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fetch several shillings, and according to one member 
of the Committee, who " knew to his cost," 20 or 30 
per cent, more than the same kind of hop grown 
in the immediate vicinity in Mid Kent.^ While 
according to another witness the simple brewer buy- 
ing pockets marked East or Mid Kent assumes he 
is getting Goldings or hops of a good character, 
"whereas you will very often find that there is a 
number of wild hops which are not Goldings at all, 
and you will often find Henhams — a fraudulent hop 
having no qualities common to the real hop in it. 
That hop is merely grown for quantity and appear- 
ance. It is worth 80s. per cwt. to-day in the market, 
whereas to the brewer it is worth nothing."^ It is 
presumed that the speakers in this instance refer to 
the cases in which the producer has attempted to 
negotiate direct with the brewer, a proceeding which 
has at no time been very common, but which is 
coming more into vogue in modern times. The usual 
method of selling hops is conducted on a more 
elaborate principle. 

In former times hops were very commonly sold at 
the great annual fairs, among which the Weyhill 
Fair took a leading position. " Hops from the Hants 
and Surrey plantations were taken and pitched there 

' Select Committee on Hop Industry, Question 477. 
" /did,, Replies 4693-5- 
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for sale in whole growths. Some thousands of pockets 
were sent to this fair in good seasons. The hop fair 
was divided into the ' Farnham Row,' for the hops 
produced in the celebrated Farnham district, and the 
' Country Row,' for Hants hops and those grown in 
other parts of Surrey. More recently the planters 
have sent the ordinary samples of their growths, or 
sample pockets. The business done in hops at Wey- 
hill Fair is now, comparatively speaking, very small. 
The greater part of the hops, at least from Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hants, is consigned for sale to the 
Borough, the great hop emporium of the world. 
There was a hop fair at Maidstone and other Kentish 
towns, where hops were sold by sample ; also at 
Robertsbridge, in Sussex. These now exist only in 
name, no hops are sold there." ^ The method of 
selling hops in the open market is, however, still 
practised in the west. There is a special building 
in Worcester, where the hops of Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire are sold. The 
hops are carefully weighed, and tested either in the 
market or the warehouse ; but in this district they are 
as a rule sold by the owners direct to the hop 
merchants, who store them and sell them according 
to demand to the brewers. A few, however, are sold 
according to the Kentish method, that is, through 

' " Fifty Years of Hop Farming," by Charles Whitehead. 
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factors, a system which is so remarkable that it 
deserves a lengthy study. 

We have already seen that it is customary in Kent 
for some farmers to sell their corn through agents. 
If this method is advantageous in the case of wheat, 
which can without serious loss be kept by the farmer, 
it is not surprising that it is yet more frequently 
adopted in the case of hops, which are liable to 
deteriorate in the damp and uncertain atmosphere 
of England. Pockets kept in store-rooms or other 
buildings on farms develop a crust of mould, which 
gradually eats into the bulk and takes away from 
its value. In order to avoid this loss planters usually 
send their produce directly it is picked to the store- 
houses of the factors in the Borough, where specially 
built houses are maintained in which risk from 
deteriorating is avoided. The whole growth is, or 
was till recently, so consigned, and in former days the 
planter sent his produce regularly to the same factor 
year after year. Not infrequently, and in bad years, 
the factor made advances of money to the producer, 
and, by thus financing him, and using his skill to 
secure the best prices for him, ensured keeping his 
customer. The factor, however, did not sell direct to 
the brewer, but to another intermediary — the mer- 
chant. This trader, however, bought the crop, 
whereas the factor, who was only an agent, sold on 
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commission. Thus between the grower and the 
brewer there were two parties who were supposed to 
act in the interests of their clients, the chief differ- 
ence being that a brewer was able to deal with 
another merchant if he did not feel satisfied with the 
offers that the first made him. This system has 
grown up from the necessities of the trade. The 
sampling of hops is a delicate operation requiring 
great care and nicety/ and is no doubt a matter of 
great importance. Many considerations enter into 
the determination of the quality of a good sample. 
The purchaser must know the colour, the thickness 
and quantity of seed, the condition and state of 
maturity at the time of picking. The cones should 
be whole, and the lupulin or gold dust should adhere 
to the bracts. The peculiar smell of the hop should 
not be tainted, and the sample should be elastic 
under pressure.^ But the chief feature is the '' rub." 
Hops, when they have been examined in other re- 
spects, are tested by being rubbed on the hand. From 
their smell, and from the nature of the resinous de- 
posit that is left on the fingers, the quality is decided. 
It is not surprising that so delicate a test has 
called forth a set of experts, in whose hands the 

' " Hop Cultivation," by Charles Whitehead, Royal Agricultural 
Society's Journal, 1893, vol. iv., third series. 
•'■ Ibid. 
F 
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business rests. The prices, moreover, of hops vary 
immensely from year to year, though they are steadier 
now than they used to be. A factor, therefore, who 
is able to advise his client as to the probable course 
of the market and tell him the moment when to sell 
may be of great service to him, and secure for him a 
profit not only greater than the grower would obtain 
for himself, but far in excess of the charges and 
commissions that are deducted. On the other hand, 
the system seems to have outgrown its usefulness. 
The hop market is now highly organised, and the 
course of business and prices are to be learnt through 
trade circulars and newspapers. The anxiety to sell 
leads the planters to press their factors, and the trade 
suffers from the desire to speculate and the fear of 
foreign competition. The farmers are isolated and 
almost without combination in matters of selling. 
They do not see the purchaser of their hops, nor do 
they know where their produce ultimately goes to. 
The grading is done by the merchants, who secure 
the ensuing advantages, while the value of the con- 
signment is not even known by the farmer when he 
sends it to the factor. Mr. Charles Whitehead, 
whose writings on the hop industry are well known, 
declares that the present system is essentially wrong,^ 

' "Fifty Years of Hop Farming," Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, 1890, vol. i , third series. 
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and though he has a long list of improvements to 
chronicle in the cultivation and management of hops 
in the fifty years from 1 840-1 890, at which date the 
pamphlet already quoted was written, he is obliged 
to say that not very much alteration has taken place 
with regard to the method of selling them. His 
final judgment is thus expressed : " Unfortunately, in 
almost all instances, farmers are mulcted, directly and 
indirectly, by the charges and intermediary profits of 
middlemen in the disposal of their produce. Hop- 
growers are worse off than any other producers under 
the sun in this respect. The modern sale of hops is 
costly, antiquated, and one of the reasons why hop- 
growing in England is in a depressed condition." 

In addition to the crops already referred to, there 
are a large number of other vegetable products which 
are consumed by the inhabitants of this country either 
raw, cooked, or preserved. Potatoes form an article 
of diet in every household, from the highest to the 
lowest. Other kinds of vegetables appear in their 
seasons on the tables of all but the very poorest, 
while fruit is grown and sold in such plenty that few 
even of the dwellers in the heart of the biggest towns 
are altogether unable to enjoy it. In addition to this, 
many thousand tons of hay and straw are annually 
produced for the food of animals. In certain districts 
special crops of chicory, mustard, and herbs are 
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gathered, and every market in the kingdom has its 
exhibits of flowers, cultivated and wild, which are 
plucked in the country for the pleasure and adorn- 
ment of the towns. These may be sent in large con- 
signments or in small quantities. They may be sent 
to special markets, as in the case of hay and potatoes, 
or to general markets, as in the case of fruit and 
flowers ; but they are for all practical purposes sold 
by the same method and under the same conditions. 
It will be better, therefore, for present purposes to 
treat them all under the one head, making such 
allowances for individual cases as may be necessary. 

The quantity and value of these vegetable pro- 
ducts are very great According to the agricultural 
statistics, in 1902 there were over 400,000 acres planted 
with potatoes in England alone, 31,000 in Wales, and 
nearly 130,000 in Scotland. There were 2,000,000 
acres under roots, cabbages, rape, vetches, and other 
such crops in England, 80,000 in Wales, and nearly 
500,000 in Scotland. All these are cultivated by 
persons occupying over one acre. But it is quite 
impossible to estimate the amount of land cultivated 
in small areas, with these or other vegetables, or to 
form any opinion of the annual value of their produce, 
owing to the immense number of allotments, gardens, 
and patches tilled by artisans and labourers who do 
not belong to the agricultural classes, and who make 
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no return to the yearly agricultural census. A large 
part of the fruits of these small fields, however, is 
sent to market, and competes with the produce of the 
farmer ; and even when it is not sold, but is consumed 
by the grower and his family, it reduces the demand 
which the farmer has to meet. There are nearly 
6,cxx),ooo acres of land in England mown for hay, 
nearly 7CX),ooo in Wales, and nearly 550,000 in Scot- 
land ; and as very little hay is grown on allotments, 
this probably represents the whole produce of Great 
Britain, though there are over 14,500,000 acres under 
grass, which is not destined for that purpose. Great 
as the produce of all this area must be, it is insuffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the nation. A 
reference to the agricultural statistics shows that 
357,000 tons of hay were imported in 1902, though 
it is fair to say that this is greatly in excess of the 
imports of the previous four years. There were 
5,700,000 cwts. of potatoes, of which, however, a 
million and a half came from the Channel Islands, 
while 7,600,000 bushels of onions, 780,000 cwts. of 
tomatoes, and immense quantities of apples, pears, 
cherries, strawberries, currants, plums, and goose- 
berries found their way into these islands. 

On the other hand, every visitor to the country 
knows that great quantities of English fruit and 
vegetables are wasted, given to the pigs or not 
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gathered because of the difficulty of getting them 
sold, or on account of the unremunerative prices 
obtained for them in the market. I have been told 
by the cultivator of a small parcel of ground by an 
important railway junction in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire that, being quite unable to get any price 
for the turnips he had grown, he had been forced to 
cut them up and use them as manure. Stories were 
common some years ago of the bushels of plums that 
were allowed to fall from the trees because they did 
not pay to gather and send to market. While one of 
the leading firms of English grocers has pointed out 
that in 1893, when many apples were wasted because 
there was no sale for them, the price of evaporated 
apples imported from America was from 45^. to sor. 
per cwt. in consequence of a short apple crop in 
America.! "One of the greatest obstacles,'' says 
Mr. Riger Haggard,^ " with which the little farmer, 
the small holder, and, indeed, all agriculturists have 
to contend is the impossibility of delivering their 
produce in markets that are eager for it, because 
of the overwhelming difficulties of collection and 
delivery, and the overwhelming charges of its trans- 
port. The other day, in my own garden, I saw some 
hundreds of particularly fine Cos lettuces which 

' Journal Board of Agriculture, 1895, P- 267. 
^ Rural England, vol. ii. p. 557. 
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were beginning to bolt, that is, go to seed. I told 
the gardener he had better sell them, to which he 
replied that there was no local market, and that they 
would not pay to send away by train. . . . This, 
of course, is but one very insignificant instance out of 
thousands, since the case applies to every sort of 
agricultural produce that is grown in small quantities, 
and more especially to fruit." Perhaps after this it 
will not be thought extravagant to say that on the 
proper organisation of the sale of fruit and vegetables 
the success of that form of agriculture depends. 

Although it may occasionally happen that an 
enterprising grower may discover fresh openings for 
his produce, there are practically three ways in 
which articles of the kind just referred to are 
usually disposed of commercially. Fresh fruit and 
vegetables are either consigned to a salesman in one 
of the wholesale markets in the large towns, or they 
are vended in small quantities in the retail markets 
that exist in most urban centres ; while considerable 
quantities, that are destined for preserving, are bought 
direct by the great jam and pickle makers throughout 
the kingdom. 

The business of selling in the retail markets, which 
are widely distributed throughout the kingdom, is 
very similar, whether the produce is part of those 
minor vegetable or animal articles which figure so 
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prominently on the table, and it will be convenient to 
postpone the examination of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this system tp a later place in this 
book. It is proposed at this point merely to notice 
the two methods of dealing with merchants or manu- 
facturers capable of taking large quantities. Trans- 
actions between farmers and the great firms of seed 
merchants, jam and pickle makers, are not usually 
carried out in the open market, but by private con- 
tract, and the arrangements may be made before the 
produce is ready for sale or at the moment of harvest. 
There are some farmers who undertake to grow 
certain seeds for the merchants, who, in addition to 
the business done at home, export a considerable 
quantity every year. In the case of apples another 
plan is sometimes adopted. In recent years the 
cider industry in the West of England has undergone 
great development. The best qualities of this bever- 
age are no longer made in the farmer's own homestead, 
where the conveniences for its preparation are few, 
but in well-equipped factories using the latest appli- 
ances and the most recent scientific discoveries. 
The cider-maker is unable to grow all the requisite 
apples himself, the more so as several kinds of trees 
are cultivated for the purpose, each having its special 
qualities. It is customary, therefore, for the brewer 
to enter into engagements with certain farmers, and to 
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visit their orchards just before the fruit is ripe, for 
the purpose of buying the apple harvest while it is yet 
on the trees. It is not infrequent for whole growths 
to be purchased in this way, the fruit being picked 
and sent to the factory subsequently. 

Another industry that has developed in recent 
years is jam and pickle making. Some of the best- 
known makers have fruit farms of their own, but 
there are others who buy great quantities from 
English growers. The best fruit is generally picked 
and sent to market, and it is only when the season is 
well advanced and the price for ripe fruit has fallen, 
or the quality begins to be such that it is no longer 
attractive on the table, that the remainder of the crop 
is sold to the confectioner or jam-maker. The vege- 
tables that are grown for pickling have, however, no 
sale as fresh fruit. They are usually cultivated for 
a special purpose, such as the silverskin onions, which 
are grown in the district near Biggleswade, in 
Bedfordshire, for pickling by the London manufac- 
turers. 

By far the greater part of the fruit and vegetables 
that are sold wholesale passes through the hands of 
the salesman or merchant on its way to the shop- 
keeper and the small dealer, who sell it to the con- 
sumer. Hay, straw, and potatoes are treated in the 
same way, though allowance must necessarily be 
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made for the uses to which the produce is to be put. 
The markets in which these traders carry on their 
business are of three kinds. Hay and straw are sold 
in markets specially devoted to that purpose ; potatoes 
are of sufficient importance to have a place of sale of 
their own ; fruit and vegetables are commonly sold at 
the same place and time. Except in the retail mar- 
kets the three classes are seldom found in combina- 
tion. In theory the salesman is an agent acting 
between seller and buyer, selling solely on commission, 
which varies with the price he is able to get for his 
client. The merchant is a dealer who buys the pro- 
duce outright from the farmer or producer, and takes, 
of course, all the profit he is able to make out of such 
a transaction. It frequently happens that the two 
occupations are combined by one person, with all the 
attendant advantages that such a union gives ; but it 
is not so common for one of these dealers to under- 
take business outside the class of produce in which 
he is accustomed to trade. He will, however, deal in 
foreign as well as home-grown goods, although there 
may be many points of difference in the way the 
business is carried on. 

We will begin with the sale of hay, which is not a 
subject that is brought frequently before the public 
eye, and seldom takes any prominent part in the dis- 
cussions on agricultural economics that from time to 
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time appear in the public press. It is, of course, 
mostly carried on by a special class of farmers, and 
the buyers are generally horsekeepers, cab, tram, and 
omnibus proprietors. The ordinary householder rarely 
visits the market. As a rule the course of business 
follows the usual lines of the large wholesale markets 
without much variation. There is, however, an ex- 
ception in the case of the Whitechapel hay market. 
This market, which is of old foundation, was a 
flourishing place of business in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the wildM'ness of houses that now form 
East London had not yet been built, and it shared 
with Smithfield market the whole trade of the 
metropolis after the hay market near St. James's 
waned in importance. At the present time passengers 
through Whitechapel are sometimes astonished to see 
the broad street, which, however, is scarcely capable 
of accommodating the ordinary traffic, packed with 
hay carts from end to end, to the great disturbance 
of all other kinds of business. It is a piece of 
country life suddenly appearing in the thronged 
streets of London. 

The peculiarity of this market consists in the fact 
that its transactions are strictly regulated by statute. 
The Act of 1796 (amended by a later Act of 1851) 
relates in its preamble that many and great abuses 
are committed by salesmen and other persons 
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selling hay and straw in the city of London and 
adjoining places. It prescribes, therefore, that all 
hay and straw shall be made up and sold in bundles 
or trusses, which are to weigh in the case of new hay 
60 lbs., old hay 56 lbs., and in the case of straw 
36 lbs. ; while every load of hay or straw is to contain 
36 trusses. The bands with which they are bound 
are not to exceed 5 lbs. A register is ordered to be 
kept, in which every sale of hay or straw is to be 
entered, together with the names of the seller, the 
salesman, and the buyer, and the true price at which 
the bargain was made. This register is to be open to 
general inspection on payment of the fee of one 
penny. Penalties are imposed on fraudulent dealing, 
including the offence of buying to sell again in the 
same market, and failing to bring into the market on 
the ensuing market-day hay or straw exposed on any 
occasion but not sold, or bought for sale between two 
market-days and lodged in the neighbourhood. The 
hours of the market are notified by the ringing of a 
bell, and no produce may be sold after the prescribed 
hours. Furthermore, no common salesman, factor, or 
agent may buy or sell on his own account, or of any 
person or persons in trust for him, any hay or straw 
whatsoever ; while he is bound, within seven days, to 
deliver to the vendor a "just and true account under 
his hand of the place where, time when, and the price 
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for which the same was sold, and also the name and 
place of the purchasers thereof" This statement is 
made on what is known as the " home note," which 
is delivered to the seller's carman, and is supposed to 
contain an account of the salesman's charges. It 
appears, however, from the reports of a legal case 
that was tried in the High Courts some years ago, 
that much of this had fallen into abeyance, and that 
another system has gradually taken the place of the 
statutary method. The salesmen who frequent the 
market, following a practice customary elsewhere, be- 
came merchants of hay, and invited large consumers, 
such as railway companies, vestries, and carrying con- 
tractors, to enter into an agreement with them for the 
supply of hay at a certain price for periods of six 
months or more. 

They then took the hay which was consigned to 
them as salesmen, and sold it in their capacity as 
merchants to the other contracting parties, crediting 
the farmer with "the price of the day," a figure 
which is arrived at by a calculation based on the 
average of all the sales. It was asserted that this 
plan was advantageous not only to the merchant but 
to the farmer, for it enabled him to make sure of 
selling his goods, whereas if he had to depend on 
finding a purchaser each market day he might find 
himself in a slack season compelled to hold his hay 
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over till the next market at, of course, considerable 
expense. 

Whitechapel market is in no very prosperous con- 
dition, and the business of selling hay has perhaps 
outgrown the bounds set by the Act of 1796, just as 
the demands of housekeepers in London have far 
exceeded the capacities of the market-place. When 
the Act was passed all hay was brought in by 
cart, whereas nowadays the greater part is sent by 
railway. It was asserted on the occasion of the trial 
already referred to that the market was in the hands 
of three salesmen, and whether this was accurate or 
not, it is clear that many transactions must take 
place outside the market Much of the hay con- 
signed to London is sold in the railway yards, and 
a great deal of what is sold at the market is only a 
sample, the bulk being delivered by the farmer or 
contractor direct to the purchaser, much in the 
same way that has already been described in the 
case of com. Whether the system of selling hay 
and straw as required by law in these markets of 
London is to the advantage of the farmer or not is, 
of course, a matter of dispute. The size of the 
bundles or trusses is convenient for carrying, and 
the method of conducting the business is simple, 
even if stereotyped. But it must be remembered that 
a good deal of foreign hay and straw that is sent in 
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years of drought to England is packed in a different 
manner and subject to no restrictions, and that an 
inelastic system is liable to prove a burden when in 
competition with a method that can be adapted to 
circumstances. 

The sale of potatoes in large quantities is of com- 
paratively recent growth, and the markets which are 
devoted to that purpose are usually quite new. 
Potatoes, moreover, are a bulky commodity, and do 
not depend on their appearance for their price so 
much as other kinds of vegetables and fruit. They 
are therefore sold in markets near railway stations, 
often in the stations themselves, and where they are 
sold in the central market, it is more often than not 
that a sample only is exhibited, the bulk being 
consigned either from the farm or the depot. They 
are usually sold by weight, but in the case of new 
potatoes they are taken by the acre occasionally, in 
much the same way as fruit. With fruit and vege- 
tables of other kinds the case is very different, the 
utmost importance being attached not only to the 
fresh, attractive appearance of the individual articles 
that make up the consignment, but also to the neat- 
ness and artistic effect of the way in which they are 
presented for inspection. For this reason skill and 
care in packing and growing fruit for market is of 
the highest importance. A publication of the Board 
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of Agriculture and Fisheries on the subject begins 
with these words : — 

" Intensive cultivation has been carried in many 
places to a high pitch of excellence, and British 
horticulturists pride themselves, justly, upon their 
skill as producers. Admirable and necessary as the 
highest cultivation must always be, yet something 
more is required to ensure complete commercial 
success, namely, the conveyance of the produce in 
the best possible style to the market or to the 
consumer. It is at this point too many fail, and a 
material proportion of unprofitable sales is mainly 
attributable to neglect in presenting goods in the 
most satisfactory manner. Proofs of this defect are 
evident in every British market, and commonly the 
produce of the home grower may be seen in direct 
contrast with that of his foreign competitors, to the 
conspicuous disadvantage of the former." 

As a general rule, producers of fruit simply de- 
spatch it to the various markets, where it is sold for 
their account. It has been largely the habit in Kent 
for proprietors to sell their crops at auctions, but a 
large number of them are giving that up now, and 
are marketing their own fruit ; instead of selling their 
fruit to the little dealer they are distributing it all 
over the country and selling it in the various markets. 

Let us therefore return to the traders in the 
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market, taking Covent Garden as the best example 
we can find. A large amount of foreign stuff is sold 
there as well as English, but the foreign is usually 
sold by auction, while the English is generally the 
subject of negotiation by private treaty. This is 
probably due to the smallness of the market-place 
and the necessity for clearing it rapidly in the case 
of the foreign goods which are all sent into the 
market. The English is often only a sample. Of 
the two kinds of traders there is no doubt that the 
merchants are the more prosperous. It is customary 
with them to go down into the country and buy up 
whole fields of fruit and vegetables, and whole 
orchards of fruit, and have such quantities consigned 
to them as they require. Strawberries are often 
dealt with in this way; pears, plums, and damsons 
follow when the soft fruit is over, and apples are 
purchased after the others are gathered. Some 
merchants travel round from farm to farm picking 
up small quantities, and making their profits out of 
the reduced railway rates they are able to get when 
they send the whole of their purchases to London. 
Such a system may suit the small farmer, but the 
large important growers naturally wish to get all 
the profit on their produce, and in their case the 
fruit and vegetables are consigned to the salesmen, 
who dispose of them to the high-class shopkeepers 
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of the West End, who are able to exact a high price 
from their customers. The volume of trade that 
passes through the market in this way, the number 
of persons who consign their goods to the salesmen, 
as well as the number of persons who flock there to 
buy, must be taken as a proof that the system works 
satisfactorily on the whole, and it is indeed unreason- 
able to suppose that a trade could exist for very 
long if it did not in the main meet the wants of the 
producers and consumers. But the complaints that 
are made about it are many and bitter. Stories are 
rife which tell of fruit and vegetables consigned to a 
salesman in considerable quantities with no better 
return than a shilling or two of profit, and a bill 
showing how the saleman's commission, the market 
charges, and the cost of carriage and handling have 
swallowed up the remainder of the price. Consignors 
assert that they are unable to make out how the 
market charges are calculated while the prices quoted 
in the daily and trade papers are very different to 
what they received. The answer given is that, owing 
to the supplies of fruit from abroad, there is often a 
scarcity one day and a glut the next; that the 
changes in the weather have an important effect on 
the demand for fruit as well as on its keeping 
qualities ; that it is impossible to sell small and 
irregular consignments as profitably and as easily 
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as large and constant supplies ; and, above all, that 
the inferior packing and insufificient grading of much 
of the English produce compared with the arrivals 
from abroad lower the selling price of the home- 
grown article. As pointed out above, attention has 
repeatedly been called to this last point, and a most 
notable example has recently been made public. The 
silverskin onions consigned from Bedfordshire to the 
pickling firms in London would not command any 
sale at all, if they were not carefully graded, and yet 
in spite of the English farmers' skill the Dutch 
peasants have succeeded in taking part of their 
business away. "The organisation of the brining 
industry in the Netherlands," says Mr. Crawford, in 
his report on the Dutch brined vegetable industry 
(page 11), "has enabled the factories, by collecting 
their supplies of raw onions from a large number 
of growers, and by the use of improved apparatus, 
to send to this country large consignments of 
onions in brine, possessing greater uniformity in 
size, shape, and colour than it seems possible to 
obtain by the methods at present adopted at Big- 
gleswade. It is just this uniformity in the bulk 
which the great pickling firms in this country 
desire, and for goods possessing it they are prepared 
to pay a higher price than for produce which is 
deficient in this respect." 
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If so much importance is attached to these qualities 
in a factory, it may readily be supposed that they are 
yet more requisite in a crowded market where busi- 
ness is rapidly transacted. The most prominent 
English growers therefore have a mark on their con- 
signments by which their goods are distinguished, 
and they are in this way able to avoid the ill-effects 
of the plan which is adopted to clear the market, 
and which is known by the name of "averaging." 
All the produce consigned to any salesman is sold, 
the best at the highest prices of the day, the rest at 
what it will fetch. At the end of the day the returns 
are made out, and -an average is taken of the prices 
realised, a rough method by which substantial justice 
is done from the salesman's point of view, but which 
injuriously affects the consignor of selected articles. 
The owners of fruit forwarded under a recognised 
mark are excepted from this procedure, and get the 
actual price their goods fetched. It is natural that 
the determination of the market price is difficult 
for the consignor, and the producers who have no 
standard of quality to which they invariably conform 
in preparing for the market are unable to tell at 
what price they ought to be remunerated. 

A further complication is caused by the remarkable 
measures used in selling fruit and vegetables in Covent 
Garden which producers are expected to adopt. The 
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very names are peculiar, and the number of different 
varieties is great and perplexing. Thus we learn 
from an article by Mr. W. W. Glenny, in the Fruit 
Growers' Year-Book for 1897, that "vegetables may 
be gathered and loaded direct on the wagon, cart, 
van, or barrow ; may be secured in bundles with bass 
or rods, tied in bunches with rods, arranged in hands, 
packed in loads, flaskets, crates, hampers, pads, sieves, 
half-sieves, quarter-sieves, flats, molleys, prickles, feys, 
pottles, punnets, 2-cwt. sacks, i-cwt. sacks, pea bags, 
J-cwt. bags, besides foreign bags of no defined size, and 
barrels, boxes, trays of innumerable sizes and endless 
shapes." Of course, none of these are legal measures, 
and in many cases the words are easily recognised 
as common technical terms, but in other cases they 
are expected to imply a given weight or number. 
Thus, according to the same Year-Book, a sea-kale 
punnet measures 8 in. in diameter at the top and 
y\ in. at the bottom, being 2 in. deep, while a radish 
punnet is 8 in. in diameter and i in. deep, if to hold 
six " hands," or 9 in. by i in. for twelve " hands." A 
mushroom punnet is 7 in. by i in., while a salading 
punnet is 5 in. by 2 in. A sieve contains 7 im- 
perial gallons, while a bushel sieve holds \o\ imperial 
gallons. After this it is a relief to know that a bushel 
basket " ought " to contain an imperial bushel, two- 
thirds of which is contained in a "junk," We next 
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learn that a pottle of strawberries should hold half 
a gallon, but never holds more than one quart, and 
that a " hand " of radishes contains from twelve to 
thirty or more, according to the season. A " bundle " 
of broccoli, celery, etc., contains 6 to 20 heads, of 
sea-kale 12 to 18 heads, of rhubarb 20 to 30 stems, 
according to size, and of asparagus from 100 to 125. 
A " bunch " of turnips is 12 to 25, of carrots 15 to 40, 
of greens " as many as can be tied together by the 
roots " ! An imperial hundredweight is, of course, 
1 1 2 lbs., but a hundredweight of Kentish filberts is 
ICX3 lbs. 

Provincial markets are less perplexing, as fruit and 
vegetables are usually sold by imperial weights. But 
even here terms are used which are not commonly 
known. At Sheffield vegetables are sold by the bag ; 
at Nottingham fruit is sold by the pot and by the 
strike, as well as by imperial weights ; while at 
Glasgow the old-fashioned " sleek " or West of Scot- 
land bushel is used, though its meaning has been 
changed so as to connote a weight, varying according 
to the class of fruit offered. 

Truly, the industry of fruit and vegetable growing 
is a toilsome and perplexing occupation. 



CHAPTER III 

TRADITIONAL METHODS 

OF MARKETING LIVESTOCK AND THEIR 

BY-PRODUCTS 

ALTHOUGH the vegetable products of the farm 
are entitled to the first place in any book on 
agriculture by right of tradition, the interests involved 
in the breeding and maintenance of livestock in Great 
Britain are in reality of more practical importance. 
Barely one -seventh of the supply of wheat con- 
sumed by the nation is grown in these islands, while 
more than a half of the meat eaten is home bred. 
In one half of Great Britain the amount of land 
under grass exceeds the amount of land under the 
plough, while many of the arable crops are raised 
solely for feeding cattle and sheep. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the amount of 
capital laid out in connection with the livestock 
industry is far greater than that invested in that 
branch of farming which is engaged in tillage. A 
comparison between English and continental agricul- 

87 
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ture will assist us in trying to appreciate the import- 
ance of our flocks and herds to us. 

In France, out of a total acreage under crops 
and grass amounting to eighty-five million acres, 
about thirty-five million acres are devoted to growing 
corn crops, of which sixteen million are sown with 
wheat and spelt. Nearly four more million are planted 
with potatoes, and another four and a half are covered 
with vines. Grass meadows, however, only account 
for nearly fourteen million. In the United Kingdom 
we had in 1902 about eight and a half million acres 
under corn crops, and less than two million under 
wheat. One and a quarter million were under potatoes, 
while twenty-eight million acres were under permanent 
pasture, and this though the total cultivated area 
with us is about half that of cultivated France. It 
is true that the French have about fourteen and a 
half million cattle, while we have scarcely eleven and 
a half million, but we boast of thirty million sheep to 
set off against a little less than twenty million belong- 
ing to our neighbours. 

Germany has sixty-five million acres under arable 
cultivation, thirty-eight of which are under corn 
crops, chiefly oats and rye, and there are only some 
fourteen and three-quarter million acres under grass 
for hay, or, if rough grazings are included, twenty-one 
millions. The Germans have not quite nineteen 
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million cattle, and less than ten million sheep. By 
the side of these two great countries our island 
appears to be one great cattle ranch and sheep 
run. The comparison must not be pressed too far, 
of course, or injustice would be done to the agricul- 
turist. The cattle and sheep are not turned loose on 
huge plains to be driven hither and thither by cow- 
boys. The cattle are often stall fed, or kept in the 
fold-yard in winter and in hedged-in meadows of no 
great extent in summer, while the sheep are often 
folded and fed on roots, and all are carefully tended, 
studied, and looked after, even in those districts 
where they roam at will on the downs or marshes. 
Our cattle and sheep have been brought to a high 
state of development, and not only are they, perhaps, 
on the average, in a far finer condition than any of the 
flocks and herds on the Continent, but they hold a 
leading position throughout the world, for, in spite of 
the great progress that has been made in the more 
distant parts of the globe, it is still to this country 
that breeders come when they wish to buy animals 
of high quaUty to improve their breeds. Indeed, 
the cattle and sheep that are bred and fattened in 
America and Australia are for the most part de- 
scended from the stock that is native in our islands. 
Our country is, moreover, peculiar in the number 
of breeds of cattle and sheep it contains. The 
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Shorthorn beast is certainly most widely distributed, 
but the eastern counties have their Red Polls, the 
western their Devons, their Herefords, and their black 
Welsh cattle known as Runts. Scotland has its Ayr- 
shires, its Galloways, its Aberdeen Angus or Black 
Polls, and its Highland cattle, so well known for their 
shaggy hides and long horns. Ireland produces a breed 
known as Kerrys, and the Channel Islands have their 
famous and beautiful breeds of Jersey and Guernsey, 
commonly called by the uninitiated, for some extra- 
ordinary reason, Alderneys. There are other, though 
less well-known, breeds. All these cattle are chiefly 
to be found in the localities from which they are 
named, but they are distributed to other centres. 
They have their good qualities from a producer's 
point of view, as in the case of the breeds able to 
thrive on poor pastures, but for our present purpose 
we may divide them into two classes, those which 
are kept for the milk given with special richness or in 
large quantities by the cows, and those which yield 
the best and the Tnost beef. Among the former 
class the Jersey ranks highest, for the cow yields the 
fattest and creamiest milk, though not the greatest 
quantity and the beef is barely fit to feed dogs with. 
Among the latter, perhaps, the Angus or the Hereford 
is chief, a beast which is scarcely regarded as a 
milker at all. 
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Sheep may be divided into three classes, long wools, 
short wools, and mountain sheep. Among the first 
class the Lincolns and Leicesters are perhaps the best 
known. The Downs belong rather to the second 
category, while the last class includes the black-faced 
and the Welsh sheep. There are, of course, other 
well-known breeds. 

Sheep are less freely distributed than cattle, the 
different breeds being for special reasons chiefly con- 
fined to their own localities, and the quality of the wool 
being dependent on the nature of the soil on which 
they live. In the British Isles they are reared mainly 
for their flesh, though some of the breeds are more 
renowned for the wool they bear than for their 
mutton, which in these cases is rather hard and 
tasteless. 

After cattle and sheep, the next most important 
place must be given to swine, which must not be 
omitted or relegated to an unimportant place among 
livestock of the farm. There are six chief breeds : 
the large, the middle, and the small white, or York- 
shires, the Black Berkshires, the small Blacks, and 
the Red Tamworths, though there are many varie- 
ties bearing local names, and the purity of certain 
strains is as carefully maintained as is done with 
cattle. 

The breeding and exhibiting of these animals is a 
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pursuit in which all classes of the community take a 
lively interest. There are shows held under the aus- 
pices of national or local agricultural societies all over 
the kingdom, at which, as is well known, royalty is a 
frequent exhibitor and prize-winner, and in which great 
and small alike compete. Associations exist for the 
purpose of fostering and keeping pure almost every 
breed of cattle, sheep, and swine that has a special 
name, and the pedigrees of the typical representatives 
of each breed are recorded in the herd-book or flock- 
book of the society. The result of this is that the 
purity and high quality of British cattle are renowned 
all over the world, and the breeding of pure bred 
stock for exportation forms part of the business of 
many a high-class farmer. The number that are sold 
every year is necessarily not very high, but the value 
is considerable. 

In 1902 the number of native cattle exported from 
the United Kingdom was 2428 and the average value 
was ^^40 per head, while there were 3,596 native 
sheep exported of an average value of £8 2s. In 
each year of the quinquennial period from 1 896-1900 
3,345 cattle were on an average exported of the value 
of ;^34, while the average value of the 8,765 sheep 
exported was £11 9^. The country which takes the 
greatest number of these animals is the United States, 
which in 1902 took 760 cattle, 635 sheep, and 86 
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swine, though Canada took 574 cattle, 155 sheep, and 

103 swine. The Cape took 215 cattle, Sweden 205, 
Russia 126 and 151 sheep, while the Argentine took 

104 cattle and 327 sheep. The prices paid for some of 
these animals are very high : thus the 104 cattle sent 
to Argentina in 1902 were valued at an average of ;f 120 
apiece, one sent to South Russia figures at ;^ioo. 
They sometimes reach ten times that figure. The 
management of pedigree stock forms therefore an 
important department of agriculture, and offers occa- 
sionally large prizes to the successful breeder, as there 
are numerous sales of animals in which the purchases 
are not made for export, but for keeping up and im- 
proving the race at home. 

There are two methods most commonly in vogue 
by which the breeders dispose of their stock. The 
first is by direct sale with the purchaser, whose 
custom is sought by extensive advertising in the 
agricultural newspapers, especially in those devoted 
to the livestock industry. The pages of some of 
these periodicals are filled with advertisements an- 
nouncing that animals of a well-known strain, often 
the property of some well-known nobleman or 
country gentlemen, are to be had at moderate prices 
on application to the manager of the home farm at 
such and such a park or castle. Along with these are 
found the names of farmers and breeders who, though 
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in humbler and poorer positions, often succeed in 
offering a finer animal to the judge at the show or 
the would-be purchaser. This method, however, is 
more used in the case of pigs than of other animals. 
The most usual plan in the case of pedigree cattle 
and sheep is for the owner to give instructions to 
some auctioneer to sell either at the farm itself or in 
the ordinary market, a number, if not all, of the cattle 
he has in hand. These sales are usually thoroughly 
advertised in the usual quarters beforehand, and as 
it not infrequently happens that the seller expects to 
find among his customers many of those rivals whom 
he has contended with at shows and previous sales, 
and with whom he is often on terms of friendship, 
preparations are generally made for their convenience 
and entertainment, which at times reduce consider- 
ably the profit realised at the sale. These auctions 
are not necessarily held at any particular time 
of the year, but take place at all seasons except 
when the pressure of business on the farm renders 
the attendance of purchasers inconvenient or im- 
possible. Sales by auction also take place after many 
cattle shows, and, of course, at all such gatherings 
opportunity is afforded for purchase by agreement. 
But in nearly all cases the buyers are other breeders, 
whether home or foreign, and there is very little done 
by intermediaries except by the auctioneer. 
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The main trade of the country, of course, is not in 
these highly bred and expensive animals, and the fat 
stock that are slaughtered for food are generally cross- 
bred, or of no particular claim to distinction. The 
sale and purchase of these, as well as of stores, that 
is unfinished, half-fat, or nondescript animals, are 
usually effected at the markets, sales, or fairs that are 
held all over the kingdom. Nearly every large town 
has its market, some more than one, while many 
quite insignificant villages have their saleyards ; and 
other places are known entirely by the great fairs 
held there once or more often every autumn or spring. 
There are about nine hundred such places in Great 
Britain, of which nearly seven hundred are in England, 
a little less than one hundred in Wales, and the 
remainder in Scotland. This includes places as 
great and important as the Islington cattle market, 
at which most of the London butchers make purchases 
of home-grown cattle, and as small and inconsiderable 
as a little sale or fair in an island among the Orkneys, 
or on a Welsh hillside. Some are magnificent build- 
ings paved with stone or concrete, supplied with iron 
hurdles or pens, and fitted with a water-supply that 
enables them to be spotlessly cleansed within a few 
hours after use. Some are neat little saleyards owned 
by the auctioneer who sells there, fitted often with 
every proper contrivance, though on a small scale. 
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Others are markets held in the street of a country 
town, or a fair held on a grass field, or a bleak hillside, 
where the rain of an autumn day turns everything in 
an hour to a ghastly swamp. At the first, and at the 
last of these, large numbers of cattle and sheep change 
hands, the former being held once a week, the latter, 
perhaps, only once a year. The large markets are 
often the property of the corporation of the town 
in which they are situated, and a considerable income 
is derived yearly from the tolls which are levied on 
the animals exhibited for sale, for the markets are 
open to all sellers on payment of the tariff fixed 
according to the animal exhibited. 

Stock, especially store stock, is often brought from 
great distances to these markets, and buyers come 
from a long way to make their purchases. Thus in 
Norwich market a large number of Irish cattle are 
sold every autumn to the farmers of the eastern 
counties, who sell them at the same market, when 
they are fat, to the London butchers. Leicester is a 
great market for sheep, and stock are sold there which 
are distributed all over the kingdom. Northampton, 
on the other hand, is a place where great numbers of 
Hereford and Welsh cattle are to be found, and the 
morning train brings many butchers from London to 
make their purchases of beef there. York is a centre 
at which not only Irish but Scotch cattle are to be 
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found in great numbers, while rams are brought there 
in great numbers in the autumn from Cambridgeshire 
and East Anglia. These markets are for both store 
and fat stock, but at some places only stores are sold, 
and at others, chiefly in large towns like Leeds, only 
fat cattle for the butchers appear. But the reader 
will readily understand that there are all sorts of 
variations. 

But just as there are many kinds of markets, so 
are there many classes of traders who frequent them, 
and there is naturally more than one method of 
making the purchase. Besides the farmers and the 
butchers, who form the great bulk of the sellers and 
buyers of fat stock, there are cattle dealers, great and 
small, and men who buy and sell on commission. 
Dealing in cattle is conducted under different con- 
ditions from dealing in corn, for the latter, as we 
have seen, is usually sold by sample, and the cattle 
trade has not been so organised that a herd can be 
sold on the sample of a single beast. All the animals 
that it is proposed to part with must be brought to 
the market, and no more, and it is very often a matter 
of some nicety to calculate how many beasts or sheep 
to send. If too many are offered for sale, the price is 
likely to be brought down, or the owner is put to the 
expense of bringing his animals home again or taking 
them on to another market If too few are brought, 

H 
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the price may be better ; but the profit on the transac- 
tion may be so small as not to pay for the expenses 
and labour. To hit the exact amount, and to offer 
the exactly right price, both sellers and buyers must 
have considerable knowledge of the trade, a know- 
ledge that can only come by constant attention to 
business. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the big 
markets the dealers are substantial men, and that 
the small men keep away from such places. The 
dealer, moreover, is not a merchant, with an office or 
a stand at which he sits. He travels from market to 
market, and stands by the stalls where his cattle are, 
or mixes in the crowd of purchasers, while his drover 
attends to the animals, and exhibits them, or drives 
them as required. Dealing is mainly confined to 
store stock, and most of the dealers are connected 
with Irish cattle. Great numbers of these are bought 
at Irish fairs from small farmers, and, collected in 
big droves, are shipped to Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, 
or Milford, some to be sold at the markets in those 
towns, some to be sent right on to Ipswich, Norwich, 
Wakefield, or Leicester. If not sold at one of these 
places, they are retrucked and sent to another town, 
where the market is held a day or two afterwards. 
There are, however, large numbers of men who, 
though they deal extensively in cattle, combine with 
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that trade the business of farming, or of fattening 
cattle, or other occupations. These men could not 
spare the time from their other business simply to 
travel with their stores, and superintend the sale of 
them in person, nor would it be profitable to do so. 
Their actual circuit is, therefore, perhaps compara- 
tively small, and the final sale is entrusted to an 
agent Accordingly, cattle purchased at a fair in the 
south or west of Ireland may be bought up by a 
dealer, sent by train to Dublin, shipped to Liverpool, 
and thence consigned to an agent in Wakefield or 
Ipswich, himself a dealer, who sells on commission 
for the first dealer to the Suffolk farmer. The cattle 
may even pass through the hands of one or more 
dealers on the way. Add to this the expenses of the 
railway charges in Ireland and England, as well as 
of the transit by sea, the cost of feeding and attend- 
ance, market tolls, and minor expenses of all sorts, 
and it will be realised that considerable skill and 
enterprise are required to make the venture profitable. 
It is not unusual to read in the daily papers com- 
plaints from some parts of the kingdom that store 
cattle fetch too low a price, and from other parts that 
such cattle are exorbitantly dear. 

Considering the risks, difficulties, and expense 
attendant on this method of transfer, and the great 
waste of time and labour that it would entail in the 
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case of small men, it is not surprising that a more 
expeditious and satisfactory way of buying and sell- 
ing is usually adopted. Sales by auction occur even 
in the big markets, side by side with the simple 
sale by private treaty, and in many markets no other 
form of negotiation takes place. In some it is — 
nominally at least — forbidden. The system is not 
very different from that of auction sales of any other 
class of goods. The auctioneer mounts on a stool 
or board, so as to give a full view of his actions, as 
well as to enable him to see his customers. In many 
markets a broad plank is fixed along the sheep-pens, 
down which the auctioneer walks. Bids advance by 
a fixed sum, generally at least two shillings and 
sixpence, and the sale proceeds quietly or noisily 
according to the methods and inclinations of the 
auctioneer. At the end of the sale the money is 
paid to the clerk, or the auctioneer himself in his 
office, certain fees are charged, the seller is usually 
paid at once, and the transaction is complete. It 
needs considerable ability and knowledge of the 
market on the part of the agent to do justice to 
both parties, to keep up the bids till a fair price is 
reached, and to knock the lot down without wasting 
time when the price will go no higher. A clever 
auctioneer who can get good prices will have his yard 
filled with the best animals, and will command the 
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custom of the highest class of butchers if the animals 
be fat, or of dealers or fatteners if they be store. 

Unluckily the auction ring is not altogether a 
temple of justice. Animals crowded together in a 
pen so close that their backs only can be seen cannot 
be judged properly, and the throng of buyers and 
sightseers is sometimes so great that only a cursory 
glance of the stock can be obtained. It is a common 
enough sight to see the ring invaded by anxious 
buyers who seize the animal by the flesh of its back 
or plunge their fingers into the fat on its sides in an 
attempt to form a judgment of the quality of their in- 
tended purchase by something more definite than mere 
observation. It is needless to say that such an inva- 
sion does not make matters any easier for the others. 
The disadvantage is not all on one side. Even where 
the sales are conducted with the strictest fairness, the 
disadvantage of being first or last in the list of sales 
may result in an animal fetching a price far below 
its value. The butchers see a large supply of meat 
in the market, and may refuse to bid high for the 
first few animals offered, or they may make their 
purchases early, being perhaps anxious to get home, 
and the last few lots may be sold at a low figure with 
little or no competition. The hapless farmer prefers 
to sell at any price rather than fetch his cattle home 
again. The changes of weather affect prices seriously. 
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warm, muggy weather, in which meat will not keep 
will lower the price, when a large stock is offered, to the 
great profit of the butcher, and perhaps ultimately 
the consumer. Shortness of feed induces sales, and a 
welcome shower of rain in the spring after a drought 
may lead farmers to hold back cattle for a more 
thorough finishing. Such proceedings are consistent 
with honest business dealings. Unfortunately there 
are other devices which cannot be so described. It is 
roundly asserted that certain auctioneers are in league 
with the butchers, and that they consider it more to 
their advantage to please that class of customer by 
selling cheap than to please the farmers by selling 
dear. They are reputed to favour certain customers 
unduly, and it has been found that a stranger sending 
his beast to auction will find no one to bid, and no 
effort on the part of the auctioneer to find a bidder. 
There is, however, a more serious evil, one for which 
no remedy can be found, though it may be ruinous 
for the farmer. The process known as " working a 
knock-out sale" is an arrangement between the 
buyers by which it is settled which person is to buy 
which article, and the others agree not to bid in com- 
petition with their fellow. This is sometimes carried 
on so openly that the operators may be seen directly 
after the sale arranging matters according to the 
agreement. 
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The next in order after these large markets are the 
small provincial marts and auction sales. Some of 
these are of great antiquity, and are held either in the 
street or in an open place in the town. Many of 
these provincial markets, though small, are prosperous, 
and a good deal of business is done wfith local 
butchers and farmers, to which may be added a few 
traders from some neighbouring town. They do not 
differ materially from the larger markets, except that 
business is slower, the wealth of the traders is less, 
and the sales are more generally conducted by some 
firm or firms of auctioneers. The auction sales are, 
however, held in private yards belonging to an 
auctioneer, and no other dealing is allowed in them. 
They are frequently well fitted up, and business is 
often brisk. Occasionally they are the medium of 
sales direct to the butchers of the district. But a 
large number of these auction sales are, as has 
already been stated, situated in villages or hamlets 
so small that there is no local demand for the stock 
sold there. These rings are merely conduit pipes for 
the big markets, and they will usually be found situated 
at from about five to fifteen miles from them. The 
sales are held one or two days before the market-day 
of the big town, and the local farmers send their 
stock to these places to be bought up by small dealers, 
who drive them in by road if the distance is short 
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and railway communication is insufficient. A beast 
under these circumstances passes through two auction 
sales in three days. The increasing number of these 
marts shows that the provision of a channel to the big 
markets is a useful function, and it is possible that 
the saving of time and expense to the farmer is an 
effective set off against the diminished price obtained 
for his stock. It is to be remembered that a farmer 
will only send a very few animals at a time to such 
a sale, enough to provide him with a little ready 
money to pay his wages and current expenses, and 
that the cost of sending to the large market might 
eat up a large part of his receipts. 

The last kind of market that we have to notice is 
known under the name of a "fair." These institu- 
tions are of varying importance and diverse popu- 
larity, ranging from gatherings of hundreds of men 
and thousands of sheep or cattle to insignificant 
little meetings of a few dozen animals. They are 
the remains of the great mercantile gatherings at 
which, in the Middle Ages, traders from distant 
countries collected to dispose of their wares at a 
time when other means of purchase and sale were 
precarious and attended with difficulties and dangers 
of all sorts. As countries became more settled and 
communication easier, markets and shops grew up 
and supplied the wants of citizens more effectually. 
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Most of the great fairs became scenes of pleasure- 
making, which in the course of the day degenerated 
into rioting, to the disturbance of business, and led 
in some cases to the abolition of the institution. 
St. Bartholomew's Fair had long ceased to be a 
place of business before it was done away with. 
Many of the fairs which held important positions 
in the olden times are still continued, though shorn 
of much of their glory. Weyhill Fair, now reduced 
to a meeting of trifling importance, was at one time 
the great centre where the Western cattle were driven 
to and sold to the farmers of the East, and where 
the hops of the Hampshire, Surrey, and Kentish 
farmers were sold to the West Country brewers. 
Stourbridge Fair, at one time perhaps the most 
important trading centre of England of its kind, 
has, I believe, ceased to exist. Others, such as 
Barnet Horse Fair, maintain a precarious existence. 
Out of the number which still are held those are 
the most important which are held least frequently 
and are situated at some junction where hill and 
dale farmers meet. Thus in the North of England, 
and on the borders of the Highlands of Scotland, 
there are certain annual fairs at which a great 
amount of business is done, generally in store cattle 
and sheep. But with a few exceptions, such as 
the fairs at Newcastle and Perth, or Lincoln, they 
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have been destroyed or materially reduced by the 
growth of auction sales, where the transfers take 
place quicker and in a more orderly manner ; for 
the most primitive methods of selling are still in 
vogue on these occasions. Cattle and sheep are 
separated by rude movable hurdles, and there is no 
organisation for the transaction of business. They 
are, of course, very largely frequented by dealers, 
who, in distinction to the important dealers that 
have been described before, are sometimes men in 
a small way of business, and who are dependent on 
their wits and the chances of trade to make a sub- 
stantial profit out of no very important transaction. 
It will not be surprising to hear that all kinds of 
ingenuity are practised, and that occasionally tricks 
not very creditable are played upon buyer and seller ; 
while the old practice of buying cattle or sheep on 
the road to the fair, that figures so often in the books 
on economics under the name of forestalling, though 
no longer attended with the same odium, is practised 
by enterprising dealers. How long these fairs will 
go on is very uncertain. The improved railway 
communication of the country, the greater and better 
organisation of sale, the better knowledge of the 
value of animals, of time and of markets, must tend, 
it would seem, to reduce their importance and their 
number. They serve at present as an opportunity for 
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shrewdness rather than skill, and persistence rather 
than promptitude in business. It is remarkable that 
in a number of these fairs the sale of horses plays an 
important part, and that in spite of the innumerable 
opportunities that are afforded for the sale of these 
animals in more modern methods, the practice of 
horse-dealing at fairs does not seem to be dying 
out. 

There is one fair which deserves to be specially 
mentioned on account of the remarkable manner in 
which is is conducted, and in respect of which it is 
believed to be almost unique. The great sheep and 
wool fair which is held every year at Inverness on 
the Friday and Saturday which fall nearest to the 
middle of July is known as the Inverness Character 
Fair, from the fact that no sheep or wool are exhibited 
by the sellers to the purchasers, the whole of the 
transactions being based on the reputation or char- 
acter of the stock sold off the same farms in previous 
years. 

The animals offered for sale are all store sheep, 
consisting of lambs, cast ewes, and wethers, bred 
upon the hill farms of the counties of Inverness, 
Ross, Argyle, Sutherland, Caithness, and the northern 
parts of Perth. The quality of the stock and of the 
grazing in each case is well known upon the market, 
and the owner or lessee of each farm or grazing is 
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careful to preserve the standard of the animals of 
which he is for the time being the possessor. The 
high pitch of excellence to which some of these 
flocks have been brought has secured for their 
owners that privilege which only sellers of high-class 
articles can obtain ; but the system has been fostered 
by two circumstances, which are not found in other 
parts of the kingdom. In the first place, sheep are 
in many respects tender animals, and the removal of 
a flock from one district to another, or even from 
a farm to which they are accustomed to fresh pas- 
tures, will result in the death of large numbers of 
them. For this reason a special supplement is 
generally added to the valuation of the stock on a 
Highland farm for "acclimatisation," when, for any 
reason, such as a change of tenancy, the worth of 
the animals has to be calculated. It has become 
customary in all leases of such farms to insert a 
clause, making it compulsory for the incoming tenant 
to take over the stock of the quitting tenant at a 
figure to be agreed upon by the representatives of 
both parties. In some cases this arbitration is avoided 
by an agreement to take over the stock at the price 
which the outgoing tenant took the stock of his 
predecessor, irrespective of the fact that the market 
value may in the meantime have sunk considerably. 
The second circumstance is that although the fair 
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is held in July, none of the purchasers move the 
sheep till September, in spite of the fact that prices 
may have changed in the interval, or the cost of 
keep — for which, of course, they have to pay — may 
prove no inconsiderable expense. This makes the 
transactions more or less speculative, and probably 
tends to prolong the discussions that take place as to 
the price before the bargains are finally settled. 

The fair is held in the open market square, though 
no doubt the final settlements are transacted under 
cover ; and though it begins on the Friday, no busi- 
ness is done till after the dinner in the afternoon, 
both buyers and sellers contenting themselves with 
feeling the state of the market and urging reasons 
for or against a rise or fall in prices. The bargains 
are often not concluded till the Saturday morning, 
but the town resumes its normal appearance as a 
rule in the afternoon. Buyers come from a great 
distance, it is said even from England, but the 
majority are dealers of the locality, although there 
are a certain number of farmers who wish to add to 
their store. The method of dealing seems to be 
chiefly by reference to previous year's prices, and the 
records usually relate that wedders and ewes from 
such-and-such a farm were a shilling up or down on 
last year. This makes the prices a little difficult to 
follow intelligently, and they are often rendered more 
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complicated by the habit of returning a " luck penny," 
a sum given back by the seller to the buyer, and 
sometimes not mentioned when the price is quoted 
afterwards. These prices are, of course, not official, 
but they have been carefully recorded since the year 
1822, five years after the fair was started. The quota- 
tions are usually made by the "clad score" of twenty- 
one sheep, a figure which suggests that the purchaser 
expects to lose at least 5 per cent, of his stock before 
they are brought home. Wool is sold by the pound. 
The fair is still prosperous and well attended, the 
railways having brought as many new purchasers as 
it took away old ones ; but there are signs that it is 
decaying. The growth of auction marts, the sub- 
stitution of deer forests for sheep farms, and the low 
prices that have ruled recently for wool, have brought 
about a decline in the business. It is said that the 
fair begins later, and is over sooner than used to be 
the case, and if this is so it is possible that the 
diminution is more apparent than real. 

Before we pass from the subject of dealing, another 
variant of this method must be noticed which does 
not come under any of the foregoing heads. The 
class of man who deals in pigs is by no means the 
same necessarily as the man who deals in cattle or 
horses. The animal is not only of less value and 
more easily negotiated by a man of smaller means. 
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but it is also kept by a very large number of people 
who are not of the farming class at all. The pig 
dealer, therefore, has a much wider and much more 
ignorant circle of customers than the cattle dealer, 
and his methods vary accordingly. His commonest 
plan is to put a few pigs in a cart and to drive round 
the villages in a mining or manufacturing district, 
disposing of them as best he can. In a few cases 
the dealer buys the pigs from the cottagers and 
drives them to the next market, where he either sells 
them to the butchers or the other customers there, 
or, perhaps, puts them up under the hammer of the 
auctioneer. Others, in a rather larger way of busi- 
ness, go to Ireland and buy up swine at the local 
markets and fairs, and after shipping them to one of 
the Scotch or English ports rapidly dispose of them 
through the countryside. These gentlemen seldom 
remember from whom they have bought any of their 
pigs, and not infrequently cannot say to whom they 
have sold them. 

A yet more ingenious and profitable course is 
pursued by some of the dealers who live in the 
district round Bedford, Cambridge, and West Suffolk. 
They advertise extensively in certain newspapers 
that are well known to those who barter or exchange 
domestic pets or other articles of no great value, or 
in the papers that circulate among the holders of 
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allotments. But though their announcements are 
worded as far as possible in the same way as the 
owners of well-known herds and lead the reader to 
suppose that they have a great number of animals 
for sale, they usually do not own a single head. 
When, however, they receive an order for a pig of 
a certain age and at a certain price, according to the 
words of their advertisement, they drive round to the 
farmers with whom they deal and inquire if they 
have any pigs for sale. Thus they are able without 
any expenditure of money, beyond the advertise- 
ment, to have a large turnover in the course of the 
year. They are, in fact, commission agents, a busi- 
ness which is perfectly legitimate and is of service 
both to the farmer and the cottager. It is regrettable, 
however, that the advertisements are misleading, and 
that it occasionally happens that the animal is not 
of the quality expected by the purchaser for the 
money he has sent. 

The methods that have been described so far have 
two points in common. First they are devised for 
the sale of individual beasts rather than of numbers, 
and, secondly, the success of the bargain depends on 
the skill of either party to judge the value of the 
animal sold. The two are, indeed, interdependent, 
for it would be almost an impossibility to make so 
accurate a calculation if twenty head of cattle were 
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to be transferred as if one only was to be sold, and 
when there are more to be bought in one lot the greater 
must be the allowance made for taking an average. 
This may perhaps be done in the case of store cattle 
with comparative ease, but in the case of fat beasts, 
whose value is in the end the amount of meat they 
will give to the butcher, the weight of the ox on the 
scales must be the final test of merit. There are 
some men who have developed to an extraordinary 
degree the power of judging by the eye and hand 
how much a beast will weigh. They will calculate 
not merely the hundredweights, but even the pounds, 
and not be more than a pound or two out. Cases 
are on record in which the amount has been reckoned 
to within half a pound, when the expert has been put 
on his mettle. Such a power is, however, uncommon, 
and it is obvious that a weighing-machine must be 
a more accurate as well as a more rapid test. When 
large numbers are to be bought it must be the only 
test of real value. 

It would be supposed that every farmer would wish 
to sell his fat stock by that method, or that at least 
he would be careful to ascertain either in the market 
or before arriving there how much each animal 
weighed, in order to know at once if the price offered 
is worth his taking, or if in accepting it he is letting 
the profit that ought to be his pass into the hands 
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of the butcher. It might be supposed that every 
butcher before buying an animal would insist on 
having it weighed, in order that he might reckon 
what he could afford considering the current price of 
beef. It is, however, the fact that in most parts of 
England, at any rate, both farmers and butchers are 
extremely chary of using the weighbridge, each pre- 
ferring to trust to his judgment. It is not for want 
of facilities for weighing that this method has not 
become more popular. The advantages of the system, 
which is extensively practised in America, induced 
Parliament to pass in 1887 and 1891 laws requiring 
every market authority to erect in markets and fairs, 
where toll is taken for permission to expose the 
animals, a weighing-machine which shall be at the 
service of any person claiming to use it for testing 
the weight of cattle at a small charge. All auctioneers 
are required by the later Act to adopt the same course 
in their private marts, and exemption is only granted 
in those cases where the number exposed is small, 
and the sale held at infrequent intervals. The 
Government has power to require from certain 
scheduled markets a return of the number of animals 
exhibited, the number weighed, and the price at 
which they were sold. These returns, if complete 
and accurate, would be invaluable for statistical pur- 
poses, and afford farmers a valuable clue to the varia- 
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tions of prices in fat stock. Unluckily, although 
the markets selected are the most important in the 
kingdom, the number of cattle weighed in them is 
small, and the number of sheep and swine almost 
nil. The Scotch markets are those in which the 
greatest number are weighed. In the year 1901 the 
number of cattle weighed was only some 1 3 per cent, 
of those entered in the scheduled markets, while only 
I per cent, of the sheep entered are weighed, and 
O'S per cent, of the swine. At Birmingham, Bristol, 
Lincoln, Norwich, and York, the weighing facilities 
under the Act remain practically unused. If this is 
the case with the large markets, and those at which 
fat stock are sold, it may be easily credited that 
smaller markets are still less likely to give records 
of weighing, and that at markets or fairs where store 
stock only is sold the weighbridge, if provided, will 
be allowed to rust in peace. As a rule this is the 
case, in spite of the efforts of a certain number of 
enthusiastic supporters of the policy who are en- 
deavouring to popularise it. 

At Falkirk, for instance, thanks to the enterprise 
of a particular auctioneer, the bidding was actually 
made per hundredweight of the beast exposed, so 
that the calculations were made in terms of meat. 
This plan was not adopted anywhere else, however, 
and was dropped on the death of the auctioneer. 
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whose successor returned to the simpler method of ask- 
ing for bids for the animal. Each beast is still weighed, 
and the weight in each case is written up on a board. 
In another market a serious attempt was made to 
introduce the sale of store stock by weight, a system 
which though rare in England is commonly practised 
in Ireland and in America. Many Irish dealers in 
Scotland are prepared to sell by this method, and its 
adoption has at times led to some curious revelations 
about the economy of the farm. Thus several of the 
witnesses before the Departmental Committee on 
Scottish Agricultural Prices frankly admitted that 
they knew store cattle were selling at three to four 
and even more shillings per hundredweight than fat 
cattle. The following dialogue is given by one of 
them as if it had taken place between himself and 
some of his brother farmers : ^ "I have been to 
one or two sales lately. Some of my friends have 
said, ' What are we to do for cattle ? We must go 
to the islands and try and get some there.' I have 
said, ' I will let you buy the cattle and summer them, 
and then in the autumn I will give you ten shillings 
a head less than you paid for them.' They have said, 
'You will then have too much grass,' and I have 
answered, ' Yes, but I will have all the more hay. 
I will have it on hand to winter your cattle when 
' Reply 3420. 
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I buy them. You will lose the ten shillings, and 
your grass will be eaten. I have not bought a beast 
this spring.'" A more frequent use of the weighbridge 
would no doubt lead farmers to avoid such errors. 

It was the belief of the authors of the Act, no 
doubt, that if machines were universally provided 
the method would rapidly find favour, and it may 
have been hoped that a time would come when a 
farmer or dealer would buy a number of stores by 
live weight, having first settled on the price per 
hundredweight, and then weighing out the bulk, 
exactly as we have already seen is done sometimes 
in the case of wheat Whether such a state of things 
will, or can ever come, it is not possible to say, but 
there is no doubt that weighing is gradually winning 
its way. The percentage of cattle weighed to the 
number entered in the big markets is rising every 
year, and as a number of auctioneers have adopted 
the automatic weighing-machine, by means of which 
every beast is automatically weighed on entering the 
ring, it is certain that the system is having a fair test 
in these marts. The obvious interest displayed by 
the buyers in the dial that shows the weight suggests 
that the purchasers at these yards are gradually 
becoming accustomed to this system, and will perhaps 
find themselves disinclined some day to make their 
purchases any other way. 
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The reader does not need to be reminded that, 
however important the meat of the livestock of 
the farm may be in the agricultural economy, the 
secondary products of his animals are what a farmer 
looks to for a substantial part of his income. Under 
this head we include the dairy produce, such as milk, 
butter, and cheese, the wool, hides, and skins, and 
lastly eggs. In his paper on farm revenue and 
capital, Mr. Rew calculates that these items bring 
in nearly fifty million pounds a year to the agri- 
cultural community, or about one-quarter of their 
entire revenue. Of this by far the greatest amount 
is due to dairy produce. In the mixed agriculture 
practised in England, especially in the proximity of 
large towns, which take large quantities daily, we 
may expect to find dairying distributed throughout 
every county or shire. But in those which lie on 
the west, where the greater part of the soil is 
under grass, it happens also that there are fewer 
large centres of population. It is also the case, 
whether nature or art has had the decision of it, that 
the breeds of cattle which are native to the west are 
generally those which are famous for their milking 
properties. Hence the surplus of milk has for many 
generations been used in making butter and cheese ; 
and with the exception of Stilton and Wensleydale, 
all the famous brands of cheese come from the west. 
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The changes, however, that have come over 
English agriculture during the last quarter of a 
century have profoundly affected the dairying in- 
terests. In the prosperous days of the old hus- 
bandry the farmer devoted himself to those 
branches which paid best, and the interests of his 
business were supposed to be bound up with wheat 
growing and fat-stock rearing. The progress made 
in these branches of industry was not shared by the 
smaller departments, which were contemptuously left 
to the women, with the result that certain well- 
known brands of cheese and butter fell into dis- 
repute, or could not be purchased. Complaints 
were made that contracts were impossible with 
English farmers, because their supply was not equal 
in quantity or quality all the year round, and that 
they not infrequently left the contractor in the lurch. 
At first the deficiency was made up from France, 
and butter from Normandy and Brittany was placed 
on the London market in large quantities. The 
place was afterwards filled by Danish produce, pre- 
pared in factories under the co-operative system, 
which had meanwhile been carried to a higher pitch 
of organisation even than the French. The colonies 
and other foreign countries than those referred to 
joined in the competition, and added a rivalry in 
cheese-making. A great deal of this produce put 
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on the market was distinctly inferior to English 
goods, but being of a uniform quality it held the 
field, and completely ousted the home-made stuff, 
which began to disappear. The introduction of the 
technical schools of the county councils and the 
instruction given by the itinerant lecturers and 
teachers revived the industry as far as the skill 
in manufacture was concerned, but carried the de- 
development no further. The same methods of 
commerce were pursued. The farmers' wives and 
daughters were supposed to be the people who 
ought to superintend and work in the dairy, and the 
whole conduct and management of the business was 
left in their hands. 

Now the old-fashioned method of selling dairy 
produce was to exhibit it in the market-place on the 
market-day. The farmer's wife drove with her 
husband to the town, having filled her basket with 
eggs, poultry, butter, and so forth. On their arrival 
at the town the good man put up his horse and cart 
and went to sell his corn, and she sat at the market- 
cross and offered her wares to the passers-by. This 
is the system beloved by the sentimentalist and 
described by the story-teller. It is difficult to 
conceive any more wasteful method, and as given 
above in all its crudeness never perhaps really existed. 
A farmer's wife who had nothing better to do than 
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to sit in the market-place all day must have been 
a very bad manager. But undoubtedly there were 
plenty of women so employed, and a large part of 
the butter that was prepared was sold in that way. 
Even when they did sell their produce they did not 
always do so to the best advantage. Individual 
enterprise, without combination of any sort, is apt to 
be worsted in the contest with organised bodies unless 
the individual has exceptional skill and energy, and 
it cannot be said that stallholders in a market are 
distinguished for those two qualities. The market- 
women frequently knew little of values or what prices 
were fetching in other places. So recently as 
November, 1903, it was stated at a public meeting, 
reported by the Western Times on the 27th of that 
month, that in one town in Devonshire the dealers 
bought eggs in the market in the morning, but nothing 
was said about price till late in the day, when an old 
man would write up the prices on a blackboard, and 
the farmers' wives would have to accept that price 
from the dealers whatever the stock was like. It is im- 
probable that the vendors of butter fared much better. 
The market-places at which these wares are ex- 
hibited are frequently out of doors, or if they are 
held under cover the hall is invaded in the wet 
weather by other dealers, and the stallholders are 
crowded out, to the detriment of their business. 
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Attempts were made in various parts of England 
to build covered markets, for it frequently happened 
that the stallholders sat out in the wind and rain all 
day, or in the heat and dust, with the result that even 
if the constitutions of the country folk were thereby 
hardened, as has been claimed by an enthusiastic 
supporter of the old ways, the quality of the farm 
produce was not improved. But in most cases the 
stallholders would have none of it. They found that 
the advantages of the open street were greater than 
the covered market, that customers would not come 
to the new building, or went to other stalls, and one 
by one they went back to the market-cross. Mean- 
while the ^ricultural revolution was going on its 
course ; arable land was being turned to pasture, and 
the farmer turned his attention more and more to his 
cattle, with the result that dairying became recognised 
as an important branch of husbandry. 

The change in the commercial methods that came 
followed two directions. In a certain number of 
cases enterprising persons, not necessarily farmers, 
seeing the importance of a constant and uniform 
supply, started proprietary butter factories. At these 
institutions the milk, or sometimes the butter, of the 
farmers was bought at a fixed scale, and then by 
means of machinery worked up again to the required 
standard, so that the manufacturer was able to sell to 
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the wholesale dealer or the large shopkeeper a butter 
which was uniform throughout the year. Even then 
his supplies often failed him, and he was forced to sup- 
plement them with French or Danish butter, bought 
in the market, in order to fulfil his contract. It may 
be supposed that he took every advantage of the 
farmer, who often found no other outlet for his goods, 
and was forced to sell at the price the manufacturer 
chose to offer, which was not often a highly profit- 
able one. Many of these butter factories are in 
existence, but the co-operative movement has now 
taken firm hold of this branch of farming, and the 
proprietary butter factories are not likely to develop 
much further. 

The other change that has come over the trade is 
due to the influence of the shopkeeper. The grocers 
and provision dealers were at all times extremely 
jealous of the stallholders in the market, and com- 
plained that their business, in connection with which 
they had to pay heavy rates, was seriously interfered 
with by the country people who came into the 
town on the busy days, and sold in competition 
with the legitimate traders without paying any 
rates and only a small market toll. As the 
markets, however, were there before the shopkeepers, 
it was impossible to put a stop to the competition. 
They had therefore to adopt the methods of the 
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most formidable of their rivals. There are in 
all markets perhaps, certainly in all markets at 
which small goods are sold, a class of men known 
as higglers or hucksters. These men may, or may 
not, be producers of the class of goods they sell, 
very often they are not. They attend, however, at 
markets, and sell minor agricultural produce which 
they have collected from farmers, allotment holders, 
or small market-gardeners. They will usually visit 
the growers at their own homes and make their 
bargains there ; but in times of competition and 
activity they will go along the road away from the 
market, and meeting the incomers, bargain with them 
for their wares. The small owner, very often pressed 
for time, anxious to get his money at once, and 
without further trouble, sells his produce to a higgler 
and returns home. This forestalling is extensively 
practised in some markets, the speculators sometimes 
being able to rule the market, and settle the prices 
according to their fancy. This plan was adopted 
occasionally by the tradesmen, and they were thus 
able to secure the custom for their shops. The 
system of course is capable of further development, 
and when applied to large farmers is a serious im- 
provement in method. The growth of some of these 
trading establishments has brought wealthier com- 
petitors into the field, and the large grocers are able 
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to buy up supplies from numbers of farmers direct. 
The great shops combine the wholesale and retail 
trade under one roof. The tradesman is wealthy 
enough to venture on large transactions, and yet his 
premises are extensive enough to sell in very small 
quantities. The elimination of the middleman is 
carried to the greatest extent possible, considering 
that the convenience of the buying public and the 
range of articles offered them are the first considera- 
tions of the trader. 

This system has been applied yet more completely 
to the sale of milk, the part of farming which is now 
the most profitable, and in which the home producer 
has only a very small foreign competition to contend 
with. Some years ago the supply of milk for large 
towns was drawn from cows kept in sheds within the 
district itself. The number of cows kept in London 
at present is about 4,500, but in 1865 it is believed 
there were as many as 40,000, while one large owner 
in the north of London is known to have had as 
many as 1,000 in his possession. The advantages 
of this system were obvious. There was little or no 
carriage to pay for, milk was supplied to the 
customer within a short time of its being given by 
the cows, and any surplus not disposed of would not 
cost the milk-seller more than the value of the milk. 
Unfortunately the appearance first of cattle-plague. 
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and then contagious pleuropneumonia among the 
cowsheds of London, seriously affected the trade, 
and did an immense injury to the owners. The 
tendency of modern sanitation to require greater 
precautions in the keeping of cows in towns, to 
prevent tuberculosis, was a further blow, and the 
natural reluctance of the public to buy milk from 
urban sheds when milk was offered from country 
farms had a grave effect also. It thus happened 
that the sale of milk became profitable, and many 
farmers, unable to stand against foreign competition 
in the butter trade, took to sending their milk to 
towns. 

The former state of affairs has, therefore, been al- 
most completely reversed, and instead of being sup- 
plied from the sheds in the towns and the farms in the 
suburbs, the greater part of the milk is brought daily 
from great distances, and only a small part is pro- 
duced in the towns. An excellent description of the 
present condition of the milk trade as carried on in 
a typical industrial district of London is to be found 
in the report on the milk trade of Finsbury, which 
has recently (1903) been prepared by Dr. Newman, 
the medical ofificer of health for that borough, and 
a well-known writer on bacteriology. The investiga- 
tion has been complete, as a register is kept of the 
source of the milk of every milk-seller, whether it be 
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town or country, as well as a register of all the milk- 
shops in the borough, containing particulars of each 
in respect to sanitation, and the management of their 
trade. 

Finsbury has a population slightly over 100,000, 
neither the richest nor the poorest in London. There 
are 261 milk-sellers in the district, some of whom are 
traders in a very small way, combining the sale of 
milk with other kinds of food and small stores. 
These vendors have three ways of obtaining their 
milk. First, they may obtain their supply through a 
milk contractor (and it is said there are no less than 
fourteen such contractors trading in the borough) ; 
secondly, they may obtain their milk through 
other milk-sellers from country farms ; and thirdly, 
they may procure the milk from cowsheds situated 
in the borough itself. Of the first class there are 
185, the second class numbers about 50, and the 
remainder, some 25, get all or part of their supplies 
from the locality, and so fall within the third category. 
In a more prosperous district we should probably 
find a large number of traders who get their milk 
direct from a farmer without the intervention of a 
middleman, and the shops of the big dairy companies 
who keep their own cows on their own farms in 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire. 

The 14 contractors who supply milk to Finsbury 
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deal with about i ,200 farms at varying distances from 
London, and in widely different districts. Thus we 
learn that one contractor deals with 13 farmers in 
Derbyshire and Essex, another with 43 farmers in 
Wilts, Derbyshire, Berkshire, Somerset, Norfolk, 
Hampshire, Worcestershire, Dorset, Oxfordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Cambridgeshire, and a third 
with no less than 400 farmers in Berkshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Buckinghamshire ; while others deal with 
70, 100, or 200, as the case may be. It is not easy 
to judge of the extent of the trade in any case, for 
while there are two contractors who deal with 60 
farmers and supply only two shopkeepers, another 
who deals with 58 supplies 16, only two less than 
the contractor who draws his milk from 400 farms. 

The great complexity of the business of bringing 
milk from these country centres to the consumers 
is admirably illustrated by an instance related by 
Dr. Newman. A certain contractor deals with farms 
situated in thirty -eight towns or villages, ^ from 
whom he receives, we will say, between 1,000 and 
1,500 gallons of milk daily. This milk is in some 

' The farms are situated in the following counties : — 

Bedfordshire . 2 ... Cambridgeshire . i ... Notts . I 

Worcestershire . I ... Warwickshire . 2 ... Bucks . 2 

Norfolk . . 2 ... StaflFordshire . 2 ... Rutland . 2 

Derbyshire .12 ... Essex . . i ... Northants . 2 

Leicestershire . 7 ... Hertfordshire . i 
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cases not sent direct from the farmer to the con- 
tractor, but is collected from two or three farmers by 
an agent, and forwarded by rail to London. It is 
met in the early morning by the contractor, who 
loads up his churns and distributes them to his 
customers as rapidly as possible. In the case quoted 
above there are thirty -two of such milk-sellers, nine 
of whom sell part of their store to smaller traders, 
some of whom perhaps sell part of it again to the 
proprietors of those curious little shops where lamp 
oil, soap, pickles, candles, bacon, boot blacking, and 
Dutch herrings are offered for sale. And yet there 
is probably no article of daily food which passes 
through the hands of fewer middlemen and agents 
on its way from the producer to the consumer. 

It is remarkable what a great distance the con- 
tractors go for their supplies. The great milk- 
producing counties of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and Wiltshire furnish 
the greater part, in spite of the great markets that are 
open to the farmers of those counties in the great 
towns of Lancashire, Warwickshire, and Staffordshire. 
In order to illustrate the length of the journey that 
the milk consumed in Finsbury has to travel, Dr. 
Newman has prepared a table showing the number 
of farms that lie within the zones drawn at a radius 
of 25, 50, 100, 150, 200 miles from London. There 

K 
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are 281 towns and villages from which the supplies 
are daily drawn : only 2, or less than i per cent, lie 
in the innermost zone ; 1 3, or 4-6 per cent., are situated 
in the next; iii, or 395 per cent., are in the zone 
stretching from 50 to 100 miles from the metropolis ; 
14s, or 51-9 per cent, are to be found in the next 
zone extending from 100 to 150 miles from the con- 
sumers ; and 10 places, or 35 per cent., are more than 
150 miles. In every case, of course, the distance by 
train must be still greater. And yet, in spite of the 
difficulties and expense of this traffic, it competes 
successfully with the urban producer. The number 
of cowsheds in Finsbury is scarcely half what it was 
ten years ago, and even these are not full. In one 
respect, at any rate, the country seems to hold its 
own as against the towns. 

The sale of cheese is far more in the hands of the 
dealer than the sale of milk. It is an article of food 
in which there is far greater variety than in butter, 
which, nominally at least, should be of one standard 
only. Cheeses are made in so many different ways 
and with such varying proportions of cream, whole 
milk, and skim milk, that the producer has great 
opportunity to exhibit his skill or ingenuity. More- 
over, it is an article which takes longer to make, is 
usually made in large quantities, and which keeps 
good for a longer period than butter. When we add 
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to this that few consumers buy cheeses in large quan- 
tities, we have practically summed up the difficulties 
in the way of establishing direct communication 
between the producer and the consumer. In such 
cases the dealer invariably makes his appearance. 
There are certain towns in the West of England, 
like Shrewsbury, where the cheese markets are held 
with a circumstance resembling a cattle market. 
The sellers take their stands in the square with the 
great cheeses piled up round them, and patiently 
wait for bids. The persons who frequent these 
markets, however, are able to wait their time, and 
unless the demand is unusually brisk and the supply 
short they can secure the goods pretty much at their 
own prices. But even in a trade so unprofitable to a 
farmer there are compensations. The anxiety of 
dealers to get their supplies fresh and undamaged by 
weather leads them to anticipate the markets and 
visit the farmers in their own homes. This is 
especially the case where the towns are not big 
enough to provide suitable markets, and in the 
counties lying towards the south-west of England the 
greater part of the business is done through cheese 
factors, as they are called. These are no small 
hucksters, but generally men in a fairly large way of 
business, occasionally grocers or tradesmen. As a 
rule, however, they merely buy to sell to a cheese 
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merchant in Birmingham or London. The cheeses 
are bought outright and not sold on commission, 
and the factor is of considerable assistance in guiding 
the maker as to the trend of popular taste. But 
though there is no reason to suppose that the factors 
do not deal honourably by their customers, it is clear 
that the advantage in bargaining must generally lie 
with the one who is most conversant with the prices 
that are being paid elsewhere. The dealer, then, 
who knows at what price he can sell his wares to the 
merchant or shopkeeper, and where he can get other 
cheeses in case one particular farmer fails to supply 
his wants, is generally able to fix his price. 

Before leaving the subject of selling farm produce 
through an itinerant dealer, it may be as well to 
notice a curious development of the business that 
has taken place in Sussex. That district is famous 
for the production of what are called Surrey fowls ; 
that is to say, the poultry that are sold in the London 
markets and shops. The trade is an old one, and 
was in full swing before the railways were built, but 
it has very greatly increased in the last few years. 
The chickens are occasionally imported from Ireland 
to be fattened, but the greater number of the birds, 
and those of the best, are bred on the spot. The 
breeding and the fattening, however, are two distinct 
branches ; that is to say, the chickens are reared by 
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one man and fattened by another. The first opera- 
tion is carried on by nearly every inhabitant of the 
Heathfield district, from farmer to labourer, from 
breeders of many thousands a year to breeders 
of a few dozen. The finishing business, however, 
is in the hands of a few men, who are seldom, if 
ever, breeders. They visit the breeders from time 
to time — daily if in a large way of business, twice or 
thrice a week if in a smaller way — and buy the 
chickens from their clients. Each man has, it seems, 
his special circle of customers, and it is held to be 
a point of honour not to trespass on another man's 
preserves. The birds are taken when three or four 
months old, and the prices vary according to the 
season ; but though the breeders declare it does not 
pay them to fatten, the higglers seem so anxious 
to procure chicken that they are willing to pay full 
prices. A curious result — that one set of men are so 
anxious to buy (a transaction on which presumably 
they expect to make a profit) that it " does not pay " 
another set of men to enter into competition with 
them. The fatteners kill and prepare the fowls for 
market, but they are again collected by carriers, who 
take the packages to the station, whence they are 
consigned to the Leadenhall or central markets of 
London. What the origin of this curious dual 
system was it is difficult to say. Possibly the 
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higglers were at one time merely petty traders, 
who, finding that the breeders did not supply the 
chicken in the condition that the London consumer 
required, kept their purchases and attempted to 
bring them to a higher state of perfection. This 
being found profitable, led to a development of the 
fattening business, and at the same time induced 
the breeders to give up any attempt at putting a 
finished article on the market. As the matter 
stands, it appears to be a system by which the 
birds pass through the hands of a multitude of 
middlemen on their way to the consumer, and yet 
the business appears to pay. Perhaps it would be 
more easily understood if we call it by the magic 
title, " division of labour." 

There is one article of farm produce to which 
scanty reference has as yet been made, and that 
is wool. Although it has now sunk from the proud 
position of pre-eminence that it occupied in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or even from the 
favoured place held in the eighteenth, it is still of no 
little importance. Some 20 million pounds of British 
and Irish wool, of the value of half a million pounds, 
are yearly exported, besides what is used in the 
home manufacture, though, of course, this sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the amount, some 
375 to 4CX) million pounds, imported for use in this 
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country. This competition has materially reduced 
the price of native wools of all classes, and they are 
worth less than half what they fetched some twenty 
or thirty years ago. It is to be regretted that the 
result seems to have produced a feeling of careless- 
ness in the flock masters, for complaints have been 
made that less care is taken over the fleeces of the 
sheep than formerly, and that they are consigned to 
market in such a condition as to interfere with the 
process of manufacture. Instead of endeavouring, 
by improving the article, to secure a better price, 
too many farmers are content to let the advantage 
which might be obtained that way fall into the 
hands of dealers or hucksters, who visit the farms 
and buy up all the fleeces they may find. Such 
traders are common in some parts of the kingdom. 
But there is no end to the ways in which the wool 
trade is carried on. We have already noticed the 
way in which it is dealt with in the Inverness 
Character Fairs. Further south, however, a different 
mode prevails. A great deal is consigned to auc- 
tioneers and salesmen in the large towns in Scotland 
and sold publicly, but a great deal is sent direct 
to brokers or merchants for private bargains. It is 
possible some is sold without the intervention of any 
third party. 

In estimating the value of his wool the farmer is, 
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of course, dependent upon the published tables of 
prices. In the case of auction sales the exact prices 
that are realised are published by the auctioneer or 
the trade newspaper ; but as the sales of wool are held 
only at certain seasons of the year, the producer 
cannot tell the value till after the transaction is 
completed. In the case of wool consigned to a 
broker, he is able to form some estimate by 
examining the published circulars which these 
gentlemen issue, and it is satisfactory to notice 
that no complaint was made before the Depart- 
mental Committee on Scottish Agricultural Prices 
as to the accuracy or fairness of these lists, though 
the reports of the prices fetched by fat cattle in the 
auctioneers' saleyards were frequently the subject 
of unfavourable comment. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSION: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE PROCESSES OF DISTRIBUTION 

THE methods we have examined in the two 
preceding chapters are those which have 
grown up naturally and almost unconsciously. 
They represent the result of a slow growth over 
hundreds of years, and the product, it must be 
admitted, is what has arisen from the inclinations 
and peculiarities of the persons most immediately 
concerned. Systems such as these have one distinct 
advantage over all others — we know that they will 
work. Whatever disadvantages there are connected 
with them, it stands to reason that business can be 
done efficiently under them, and, it is possible, more 
efficiently than under any other plan, when the eco- 
nomic difficulties of the situation, the local peculiar- 
ities, or the social circumstances are taken into 
consideration. 

This is noti however, as much as saying that it is 
the best, certainly not the ideal, and there are 

«37 
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obvious disadvantages attending the customary 
methods of marketing which are the stock com- 
plaints of every seller, and which are continually 
in the mouth of the reformer. Markets are con- 
tinually subject to " rigging," prices are driven down 
by unscrupulous speculators, and even in small 
markets advantage is taken by smart buyers to 
make purchases at prices far below the real value 
of the article. Thus wheat, we are continually being 
told, is lowered in price, to the ruin of the British 
farmer, by the system of options and futures. It is 
constantly asserted that in certain auction markets 
the butchers form a ring and agree not to bid against 
each other, with the result that unless a reserve price 
is fixed, which is seldom the case, beasts are sold to 
members of the " knock-out " gang, as it is called, 
at rates quite unremunerative and ruinous to the 
farmers. Fruit, potatoes, and vegetables of all sorts 
consigned to fruit salesmen in the large towns are 
sold at prices which, when the cost of carriage and 
the salesman's commission are deducted, leave the 
unhappy owner next to nothing, and even on some 
occasions less than nothing at all. 

Nor does the general public gain by such transac- 
tions. It is asserted that on occasions when beasts 
are knocked down at quarter their real value, or a 
potato grower finds his return on a ton of potatoes 
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to be eighteenpence, that beef and potatoes are no 
cheaper in the shops than before. This is probably 
true. But it only takes into account the cases in 
which one trader has made a better bargain than his 
neighbours, when he has, of course, every right to 
make a better profit, and altogether omits those 
cases in which a trader may find he has over-bought 
himself, and cannot dispose of all his supplies in the 
market, in which circumstances he runs a great risk 
of losing far more than he gained by some sharp 
transaction on another occasion. 

Be that as it may, human nature is equally strong 
in buyer and seller, and either would be prepared to 
make full use of any disadvantage in which he found 
the other placed. There seems no reason, therefore, 
why sympathy should be extended to one party 
more than to the other, were it not for one circum- 
stance which materially affects the situation. The 
function of the middleman in trade is to act as the 
governor of a steam engine, and regulate the amount 
of produce which flows in and out of the market. 
He is expected to know the probable demand of the 
consumer as well as the probable supply of the 
producer, and both parties are prepared to allow him 
to take his profit, provided that he is able to take 
from them or supply them with a day's requirements 
every day. The immense improvement effected in 
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recent years in the means of communication and 
transit have enabled the salesman and the trader to do 
this eflficiently in most cases, especially when the 
article is one which is not rapidly perishable, and 
when, therefore, the surplus of one day can be kept till 
the next, or he is able to calculate with some exact- 
ness what the demand is likely to be. Thus we do 
not hear of sudden failures on the part of bakers to 
supply bread, or of butchers to have meat on sale. 

There are, however, many articles which come 
within the category referred to and are offered only 
in seasons, such as many kinds of fruit, or which will 
not keep longer than a few hours, such as milk, or 
the freshness and goodness of which it is difficult 
to ensure in the ordinary market. The sale of these 
is often very erratic. Fruit is of so uncertain a 
nature that a few days' brilliant weather will yield 
vast quantities of ripe strawberries or plums, which 
the grower cannot store and is obliged to send to 
market, only to find, perhaps, an unremunerative 
price. And all the while there are perhaps hundreds 
of persons anxious to buy who are quite unaware of 
the opportunity offered them. Or it may be that the 
farmer is quite unable to find a market for his milk 
or any reasonable price for his butter, while the 
housewife complains she is unable to get pure milk 
or good butter. Each party blames the dealer, and 
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wishes he or she could get in touch with each 
other. The extinction of the middleman is raised as 
a cry for the revival of agriculture, and the farmer 
is advised to turn shopkeeper himself. A good many 
schemes have been started in the last two decades 
with this avowed object, and no examination of the 
methods of a farmer's business would be complete 
without an account of some of them. 

The first and simplest of these is the system in- 
augurated and carried to its highest development by 
the Great Eastern Railway, a company which serves 
the eastern counties, and can claim to be, above all 
others, the agricultural railway company, though the 
system has now been adopted by most, if not all, 
other lines. A list is printed in pamphlet form of 
producers in the district through which the Great 
Eastern Railway Company passes who undertake 
to supply purchasers with simple farm produce. 
No charge is made for the insertion of the names, 
and the list is issued free to the public, who are in- 
vited to communicate with the producers. The com- 
pany, on their part, undertake to carry the produce 
from any one of their stations to London or to stations 
in the Great Eastern suburban districts at the reduced 
charge of 4^. for 20 lbs. and id. additional for every 
S lbs. or part thereof up to 60 lbs. The consignment 
is carried by passenger train, and no charge is made 
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for delivery within the usual limits of the company's 
area, which is about three miles of Charing Cross. 
But these rates will only be admitted on four condi- 
tions : that the produce shall be packed in the specially 
constructed boxes made and sold by the railway 
company ; that the boxes shall be nailed, and not 
secured by cord or rope ; that the parcels shall be 
prepaid and conveyed at owner's risk ; and that no box 
shall weigh more than 60 lbs. The success of this 
plan is shown by the fact that it has been copied by 
most other railway companies, and that the list, which 
has now reached its twelfth edition, contains some 
1,050 names. The producers are invited to state 
what they are prepared to supply, and whether they 
can offer large or small quantities. Some describe 
themselves as able to sell farm produce generally, or 
mangels and potatoes in large quantities. There are, 
of course, farmers in the ordinary way of business 
who take advantage — very properly no doubt — of the 
facilities offered by the railway company to extend 
their business. But they are not of the class that 
figures most prominently in the list. A very large 
number of others undertake to supply eggs, butter, 
fruit, and vegetables or poultry in large or small 
quantities, but there are also many who can only 
offer one or two of these articles, and that in small 
amounts. 
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It is interesting to note the names of several 
clergymen in the list, as well as the large number 
of "glass" farmers, who are now engaged in the 
development of Essex as a high-class fruit-growing 
district. 

An organisation such as this, however, is of the 
very simplest kind, and depends for its success on the 
energy, good faith, and business-like ways of both 
buyer and seller. The Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany take no steps beyond publishing the names of the 
producers willing to sell, and the rates at which they 
will carry the goods. There is no guarantee of the 
quality of the produce or any attempt to organise the 
producers or the consumers in such a way as to further 
business. That is left entirely to the two interested 
parties. There are, however, a number of bodies 
devoted to the development of agriculture who carry 
their energies further in that direction, and announce 
their readiness to guide and instruct the producer in 
the most scientific method of preparing his goods for 
the market. Most of these societies or organisations 
concern themselves mainly with the productive side 
of a farmer's business. They offer to teach him how 
to cultivate his fields to the best advantage, what 
is the most profitable class of animal or vegetable to 
rear, having regard to the climate, soil, or district in 
which the owner may be; but they generally leave 
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him to find his customer for himself, or at most tell 
him how to procure the best prices in the ordinary 
markets. 

Such societies, however useful, are not those that 
we are proposing to discuss in this book ; but there 
are some who go beyond this narrow limit, and are 
prepared to render services in the direction of teach- 
ing the farmer how to dispose of his stock, or even 
of assisting him to do so. A very good example of 
the simpler kind of organisation conducted on these 
lines is the National Poultry Organisation Society, 
which has its offices at present at 1 2, Hanover Square, 
London, W. The objects of this society, as set out 
in one of their leaflets, are as follows : — 

The National Poultry Organisation Committee has been 
formed for the purpose of encouraging and developing the 
production of the best qualities of poultry and eggs in the 
United Kingdom, and of bringing producers into more 
direct communication with retailers, thus organising the 
system of marketing which at the present time, in respect 
of many parts of the country, compares so unfavourably 
with the methods adopted by foreigners, who have perfected 
their organisations, and practically captured the British 
market. So far as eggs are concerned, the chief require- 
ments are more regular supplies, especially in winter, greater 
rapidity in marketing, and improved packing. It is hoped 
that a better state of things will be obtained by the estab- 
lishment of branches for the collection of eggs and poultry 
and by arranging with the trade for the sale of produce. 
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The National Poultry Organisation Society en- 
deavours to make more widely known the facts to 
which reference has here been briefly made ; is 
establishing branches with the object of developing 
the poultry industry and forming collecting centres 
for eggs and poultry in each district connected with 
the central organisation ; affords practical information 
as to the class of poultry-keeping most suited to each 
district, having regard to the soil and the market 
available; indicates the breeds which give the best 
results ; renders assistance in obtaining on the best 
terms appliances of a right kind ; disseminates 
leaflets providing reliable information bearing upon 
the various aspects of poultry culture ; registers and 
supplies names of traders willing to take the produce ; 
keeps a register of poultrymen and women desiring 
situations, and generally assists the branches, and 
through them the individual breeders, in every 
manner possible. 

A further leaflet describes in detail the approved 
method of forming a branch, and states that when 
it has been formed and registered by the execu- 
tive committee of the society, arrangements can be 
made for the services of an officer of the society, 
whose business it will be to give information with 
regard to the breeds most suitable to the district, the 
best markets, and the methods of packing eggs and 
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preparing table poultry. The plan most favoured, 
evidently, is to form a collecting depot, to which each 
member should send all his eggs for at least twelve 
months, care being taken that they are absolutely 
fresh, and if possible over a certain weight and size. 
The society has a special trade mark, which members 
and depots are allowed to use under these conditions, 
and which, of course, is a guarantee of high quality. 
The society has published a number of valuable 
leaflets on the subject of production of eggs, and 
of preparation for the market, but there is little 
information given as to the best means of dis- 
posing of them, except a few scattered sentences, 
such as : " No pains on the part of the society 
will be spared to try and obtain the best prices 
for eggs, but to be able to secure these good 
prices the constant energy and loyalty of every 
member is essential"; or, "When sufificient supplies of 
eggs and poultry are produced in a district a collecting 
depot may be established. But careful inquiry should 
be made before this step is taken. In some districts 
it is unnecessary by reason of large local demand." 

These sentences, coupled with the absence of any 
scheme for sale of eggs, suggest that the promoters 
hope to effect a market rather by push and the high 
quality of their goods than by the discovery or de- 
velopment of any fresh market. A society of this 
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kind naturally finds its chief supporters animated by 
that spirit of union which usually finds expression in 
the formation of co-operative societies. But it is no 
essential part of the National Poultry Organisation 
Society's projects to urge on their clients the forma- 
tion of such bodies, and their leaflets contemplate 
the organisation of the industry on usual commercial 
lines. The method of the society appears to be 
rather to further improved organisation of the trade 
than definite co-operative societies, and to aim at 
bringing the producer and the consumer into closer 
communication. But there have been other societies 
which have set out from the beginning to create 
co-operative bodies, believing that the only hope for 
the farmer is to induce him to conduct his industry 
on the lines of those foreign societies which have 
entered into such severe competition with him. The 
best known and the most enterprising of these was 
the British Produce Supply Association, Limited, 
started by the late Earl of Winchelsea, and fostered 
and maintained, so long as its author lived, by his 
splendid enthusiasm and energy. The objects of the 
society, as set out in their handbook, are described in 
the following manner : — 

The object of the Association is to assist the producer 
in the disposal of his produce at every stage from the farm to 
the market. This it proposes to do in the following ways : — 
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1. By establishing dep6ts for the direct sale of 
agricultural produce and by selling also on commission, 
through salesmen of its own stationed in London and 
in the principal provincial markets. By this means the 
farmer, instead of being obliged to consign his produce to 
salesmen of whom he often knows little, and whose returns 
he has no means of checking, can send it to an association 
established in his own interest, and thus have a satisfactory 
guarantee that it makes all it is worth. 

2. By establishing from time to time dep6ts at con- 
venient centres in country districts, where produce can be 
collected and consigned to whatever market furnishes the 
best demand at the moment 

3. By establishing in connection with one or more of 
the depots, according to the nature of the district, an 
abattoir or butter factory, which will answer the double 
purpose of effecting a further and important economy in 
the treatment of meat or butter produced in the locality ; 
and of serving as models for the imitation of associations 
of farmers in other parts of the country which might desire 
to follow in the footsteps of the parent society, and while 
erecting their own abattoir or butter factory, as the case 
might be, to avail themselves of its services for the ultimate 
disposal of their produce in the market. 

4. It aims at gradually organising a better system for 
the collection of produce in rural districts surrounding the 
depdt, a system which may of course be made available as 
an outlet for many rural industries not immediately con- 
nected with agriculture, but scarcely less valuable as a 
means of providing occupation for labourers and their 
families during the winter. 
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The scheme was full of great promise, and was an 
immense improvement on any organisation that was 
in existence before. It suffered, however, from the 
great defect of being dependent on the energy of one 
man, even before whose death it began to languish. 
It was eventually taken over by another organisation, 
which, profiting by experience, is apparently on the 
road to success. Whether the British Produce Supply 
Association would ever have been a commercial suc- 
cess it is impossible to say, but it appears to have 
suffered from two grave defects. In the first place it 
proposed to substitute — somewhat in the manner 
of a beneficent despot — one middleman for another, 
the only difference being that the new middleman 
was to give the farmer better terms than the trader 
it was proposed to displace. In order to do this, 
therefore, it was thought necessary to start a large 
store, somewhat like the Civil Service Stores, so well 
known in London, at which good patriots were 
invited to make their purchases. So large a venture 
must have crippled the society's resources. In the 
second place, there was no inducement for the house- 
wife to deal at this store, since the ordinary English- 
man does not in the least care where his food is 
produced provided that it is what he wants, and of 
the appearance, colour, flavour, and consistency that 
he has been taught to believe in. It is probable, too, 
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that a vague suggestion of philanthropy attached to 
the scheme, which made business men fight shy of it. 
The mistakes inherent to the nature of the British 
Produce Supply Association have been very carefully 
avoided by the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which describes itself as existing for the purpose of 
showing farmers how to form throughout the country 
co-operative societies, registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, so as to secure limited 
liability. It is supported by voluntary contributions, 
and is in no way a company trading for profit, so 
that its success does not depend on the turn of the 
market, or the volume of business passing through 
its books. The justification of its propaganda is 
contained in the following sentence, taken from one 
of the leaflets it publishes : " The daily life of a 
farmer is so full of harassing details that he has not 
the time or sufficient knowledge of outside affairs 
necessary to avail himself of the means of combating 
traders who are constantly imposing on him." In the 
same publication its principal objects are attractively, 
though somewhat vaguely and unmethodically, de- 
scribed as : — 

1. To aid the farmer in securing the best market for 
purchase and sale. 

2. To improve the quality and increase the quantity of 
farm products. 
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3. To direct agricultural trade into profitable channels. 

4. To stop the "cornering" of the produce by middle- 
men. 

5. To secure the reduction of railway rates. 

6. To educate the farmer in self-help. 

7. To secure purity of feeding stuff, seeds, and manures. 

8. To provide up-to-date machinery for farmers. 

9. To improve live-stock by the co-operative ownership 
of pedigree bulls, boars, etc. 

10. To point out to the farmer that he cannot afford to 
" buy retail and sell wholesale." 

The strange assortment of aims is elucidated by 
an extract from the society's formal rules, which 
states that it seeks " to secure the co-operation of all 
connected with the land, whether as owners, occu- 
piers, or labourers, and to promote the formation of 
agricultural co-operative societies for the purchase 
of requisites for the sale of produce for agricultural 
credit, banking, and insurance, and for all other forms 
of co-operation for the benefit of agriculture." Any 
examination of the greater part of these aims would 
lie outside the scope of this inquiry. It is clear, 
however, from a perusal of the other publications 
of the society, that co-operation for the purchase 
of farming requisites is more attractive and more 
feeisible in the eyes of most of the adherents and 
advocates of the association than co-operation for 
the sale of produce. The advantages of the former 
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policy are obvious, and lend themselves readily to 
exposition, while the profit of the latter is often over- 
looked. But some of the best work of co-operators 
has been done in this direction. 

The second annual report of the society gives a 
most interesting account of the trading operations 
of the Bewdley Agricultural Supply Association, 
Limited. This energetic society went boldly into 
the fruit and vegetable trade, and bought orchards 
after the manner of the dealers in that part of 
England. A gang of trained pickers moved from 
farm to farm gathering the fruit, which, when 
properly graded and packed in a large warehouse, 
was sold at a satisfactory profit, while it is also 
pleasant to learn the prices given to the farmers by 
the society met with approval. The same business 
was undertaken with like results in the case of 
plums, damsons, and blackberries, though the crops 
being poor, there was not much to be done. Large 
quantities of potatoes were bought, and an excellent 
market for them was found in London, after they 
had been carefully graded. A contract was made 
to supply the Great Western Railway refreshment- 
rooms with vegetables, fruit, poultry, eggs, etc., from 
the beginning of the year 1903. But the most inter- 
esting experiment took place in connection with the 
green pea and cherry markets. Very large quantities 
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of green peas of a good quality had been produced, 
the season having been favourable for the growth 
of large crops even on poor land. The price in 
Birmingham and the Black Country towns was 
extremely low, and as it was suspected that the 
dealers would endeavour to form a "knock-out" 
ring, and drive the price down to a yet lower figure, 
the society, with a rare enterprise, bought up some- 
thing like a hundred acres of peas, in lots varying from 
two to nine acres each, with the result, as the report 
states, that farmers were enabled to obtain a reason- 
able price for their peas. The same policy was 
adopted when an attempt was made to make the 
low price of strawberries an excuse for cutting down 
the price of cherries. 

Results such as these amply justify the existence 
of the Bewdley Society, and must further the cause 
of co-operation both in that and other districts. 

The Agricultural Organisation Society is still in 
its infancy, and as time goes on, and if the society 
receives adequate support, we may expect to see 
many other co-operative societies started, and the 
sphere of usefulness of that body greatly extended. 
An especially fertile field for its efforts appears to 
exist in Wales, where the conditions are at present 
very favourable to its enterprise. But, of course, 
there were many co-operative agricultural societies 
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in existence before this organisation existed, and its 
promoters would probably admit that it is modelled 
as far as circumstances permit on the lines of the 
more famous society in Ireland, with which the name 
of Sir Horace Plunkett is so honourably associated. 
The great success of this body, and the valuable 
work it has done, are known all over the world. 
The labours of its founder, for so many years fruit- 
less and regarded with suspicion, have had the most 
surprising results. The circumstances were in some 
respects favourable, for the Irish have been trained 
for long years in forming associations, while the 
English farmer has been taught to depend on in- 
dividual effort. The peculiar adaptability of the 
soil and climate for the manufacture of dairy pro- 
duce, an article which experience has shown lends 
itself to co-operative effort, the almost total absence 
of home markets, and the difficulty experienced by 
the small farmer in procuring modern appliances 
and producing marketable articles, were at once an 
advantage and a hindrance. Once guided in the 
right direction, the forces that impeded progress 
would assist the movement on its way, but it needed 
years of toil to achieve that result. 

The benefits gained by the co-operation have been 
manifest and substantial. Apart from the growing 
numbers of new members and new societies, the interest 
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shown in the movement in distant countries, and the 
organisations that have arisen in its imitation, are 
clear signs of its prosperity. The reports of the 
society show that on all sides better prices have been 
paid to the producers who bring their eggs and milk 
to the collecting dep6t than were offered by the 
dealers in the old days. The different local societies 
have been obliged to pay higher prices in recent 
years than they gave when they began business, 
while the farmers have been relieved of the trouble 
of finding a market for their goods. But the process 
has been carried a step further, and a body has been 
created for the purpose of selling the produce of these 
societies. This body, in the words of the reports of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for 1899 
and 1901, w£is established in 1893 by a number of 
the dairy societies, which found it necessary to form a 
federation for the purpose of jointly selling their 
produce in the large English markets, and of estab- 
lishing a distinct reputation and, if possible, a national 
brand for unadulterated Irish creamery butter. Re- 
peated difficulties, incidental to a totally novel and 
extensive class of business undertaken by farmers 
hitherto inexperienced in large commercial trans- 
actions, beset the earlier years of this enterprise. 
But it has succeeded in overcoming all difficulties, 
and now stands in a secure financial position. Ship- 
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ping dep6ts have been established at Dublin and 
Belfast, and new premises have been built at 
Limerick out of the society's accumulated profit ; 
and if the constituent bodies can be induced to 
sell all their produce through this agency instead 
of sending to it only what they are unable to sell 
elsewhere, it would appear to have a great future 
before it. The success of all co-operative societies 
depends on the loyalty with which their members 
observe the rule that the whole of the produce of 
each member shall be sent to the dep6t, and not 
merely the balance that he is unable to dispose of 
through the ordinary trade channels. 

The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society is a 
kindred body formed for the purpose of doing for 
agricultural societies in Ireland what the Co-operative 
Agency has done for the creameries. To a great 
extent the business transactions of this union consist 
in the purchase of farm requirements and their sale 
to co-operators, but a great deal has been done in 
the direction of the sale of produce. A number of 
societies in the south and west have sold their barley 
and oats at the Dublin Corn Exchange through the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, and by this 
means not only has a better price been secured, but 
it is claimed that the price in the local markets has 
been raised. A like result was achieved in the sale 
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of pigs, which were sold direct to the curers instead 
of at the local fairs. Emboldened by the success of 
these two associations, the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society have boldly undertaken to promote 
the formation of bee-keepers' societies on co-operative 
principles. These societies, it announces in its leaf- 
let, are to be affiliated to the Irish Bee-keepers' 
Federation, which will undertake all the business of 
marketing honey for its members and federated 
societies, distributing the profits among the members 
in proportion to the amount of their purchases and 
sales. 

With the record of so brilliant a success in so short 
a space of time confronting the critic, it is difficult to 
say what the confines of this great development will 
be. With the knowledge of the benefit it has been 
to Ireland, of the salvation it has been to many small 
farmers struggling with adversity in isolation and 
ignorance, it seems ungracious to find fault with its 
ideals or to suggest that the great hopes cherished 
by its advocates may be blighted. It is true it has 
done more than help the farmer to buy his requisites 
cheaper or sell his produce dearer : it has roused 
a spirit of energy, independence, and thrift, stimu- 
lated a feeling of loyalty and trust, and may bring 
goodwill into many a home formerly swayed by class 
hatred, jealousy, and superstition. But in itself co- 
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operation is not a virtue, it is a method of doing busi- 
ness, and like all other such methods, is subject to its 
limitations. It is beyond all cavil admirably suited 
to the production and sale of certain classes of 
farm produce, among which butter and cream arc the 
most conspicuous. It is probably equally well suited 
to bee-keeping, fruit and vegetable growing, and 
perhaps to some forms of stock-rearing. But it is 
not easy to see how it can be applied to such exten- 
sive operations as wheat-growing, sheep-feeding, or 
any of the styles of farming which are usually 
practised by large farmers, with anything like the 
same amount of success. At all events, when it 
encroaches on these domains it will have to meet 
with an opposition combined, intelligent, and resource- 
ful beyond all present experience. It is not to be 
supposed that the men who through so many difficul- 
ties have fought their way alone and have established 
themselves in their businesses or their occupation 
will be driven out of it without a desperate struggle. 
Be that as it may, there are two points in which 
the English farmer may perhaps learn a valuable 
lesson from the Irish co-operators. The Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society has shown conclusively 
that in the modern world of trade there exists a 
superfluity of intermediaries between the producer 
and the consumer, who live, or at any rate make their 
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profits out of the labour of the farmer, driving down 
the prices he is given for his commodities below their 
true value. Such men serve no useful purpose in the 
present rapid system of commercial transactions, and 
are better eliminated. They have shown that one 
of the secrets of profitable marketing consists in 
the careful sampling, grading, and packing of goods 
for the salesmen, whereby agricultural produce can 
pass from hand to hand unexamined and untested, in 
the same way as a bale of textile goods bearing the 
stamp of some honourable manufacturer. And, 
finally, they have demonstrated that it is the duty 
of the farmer to produce, and that the business of 
trading in his product should not be carried out by 
him in person, but should be delegated to some agent, 
whether on the co-operative or the individual system, 
who should be skilled in disposing of his wares 
to the best advantage not of himself, but of the 
farmer. Who knows but that a great fortune may 
still lie before the English farmer, if he will but 
learn the lesson? 
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trated. Second Edition, Cr, Zoo, 6s, 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN. 
DIER AND OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr, 
Zoo, 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zoo. 6t. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI P.ACHA AND 
OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr, ioo, bs. 

MY PETS. Newly translated by A. S. 
Allinson. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Dunn-PattlBon (R. P.). NAPOLEON'S 
MARSHALS. Illustrated. Stceful 

Ediiinn. Dctty Zoo, :fjj, 'id. xit. 
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XHS BLACK PRINCE. IllastratedL 
Second BdiHon. DeTny i/oo. js- 6d. rut- 

Darham (Tba Eail oTy. TH£ REPORT 
ON CANADA. With an Introductory 
Note. Dtmy too. 41. td. net. 

Egerton (H. E.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Fourth Edition. Dtmy 8j». 7<. id. net. 

E¥ani (Herbert A.). CASTLES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. lUustnLted. 
Demy ive. its. 6d. tut. 

EzGtei (SUbop e!). REGNUM DEI. 
(The BamptoB Lectofvs »f 1901.) A C/uaper 
Edition. Demy 8t»i». 7*. 6d. net. 

Ewald COart). MY LITTLE BOY. 

Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. lilosttated. Fcaj^. &v». 5s. 

Fairbrother (W. H.). THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 2s. Sd. 

ffoalkas (Chutes). THE ARMOURER 
AND HIS CRAFT. Ulostrated. Koyai 
4tc, £9 31. net, 

DECORATIVE IRONWORK. From the 
xith to the xvilltb Centorj. Illustrated. 
Royetl 4to, £z 2s. net. 

Krth (0. B.). CROMWELL'S ARMY. 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. lUnstrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. too. &t. 

Hah«r (H. A. t.). THE REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE. Cr. 8m. ■ 
6s. net. 

FltzQerald (Sdvard). THE RUBA'IYAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and Ust Edition. With a Com- 
meatarr by H. M. Batson, and a Siograph- 
ics! Intioduction by E. B. Ross. Cr. tw. 
&c. 

Also iUnstrated by E. T. Svllivah. Cr. 
tito. 15s. net. 

Flnz (i. W.). ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy %'bo. is. 6d. ntC 

ffrftser (B.). THE SOLDIERS WHOM 
WELLINGTON LED. Deeds of Daring, 
Chivalry, and Renown. lUustrat^i. Cr. 

THE SAILORS WHOM NELSON LED. 

Their Doings Dejicribed by Theraselvec 

lUcstrated. Cr. te». ii- ««'■ 

I 
Frasor (S. P.). ROUND THE WORLD \ 

ON A WHEEI-. Illustrated. Fi/th \ 

L.<-t->.r.. Cr, 8ar. *t. 



Oaltoa (Sir FraneU). MEMORIES OF 
MY LIFE. lUusttated. Third Edition. 
Demy 89#. lor. 6^. net. 

GlbblBS (H. d« B.). INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT 
LINES. With Maps and Plans. Eiekik 
Edition. Demy injo. xor. fid, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With 5 Maps and a Flan. 
Nineteenth Editiett, Cr. ive, js. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Third Edition. Cr. tvo. xs. id. 

filbtaoo (Edward). THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
Edited by G. Birkbeck Hilu Cr. Svo, dr. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BuRV, 
Illustrated. Seven Velumes, Demy ivo. 
Illustrated. Eeich 10s. 6a. net. Also in 
Seoen Volwmes. Cr, ivo, 6s, each, 

OlOYCr (T. «.). THE CONFLICT OF 
RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Fourth Edition. Demy ivo. 
•js. 6d. net. 

VIRGII.. Second Edition. Demy Sve. jt. 
id, net. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
ITS VERIFICATION. (The Angus Lec- 
ture for 19x2.) Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
3J. 6d, net. 

Oodlej; (A. ».). LYRA FRIVOLA. Fifth 

Edition. Fcap, Svo. as. td. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 

Fcaf. im>. as, td. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcaf. Ivo. as, id, 

aoBUlng (Frances H.). AUVERGNE 
AND ITS PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 
Sco. xor. id, net, 

Opay(Artbqr). CAMBRIDGE. Illustrated. 
Demy ivo, 10s, id, net, 

Orahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. Seventh Edition, Cr. 
%vo, is, 

AlsK Illustrated. Cr. i^o, js, Sd, net, 

Qraajer (Frank). HISTORICAL SOCI- 
OLOGY; A Text-Book of Politics. 
Cr, S90. 3f. id, net, 

Orettott (M. Starge). A CORNER OF 
THE COTSWOLDS. Illustrated. Demy 
9vo, JS, id. net- 

flraw (Edwin eharpa). THE GROWTH 
OF A PLANET, lliustrsted. Cr, Sm, it, 

Grlffln (W. Hall) and .Winohln <K. C). 
THE LIFE OF ROliEET BROWNING. 
Illustrated, Second Edition. Drrny Svo. 
tas, id. n.'*.. 
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Hp.!« (K. 0.). HEALTH THROUGH 
DIET. Sec<ii:d EdUiati. Cr. 8t>». ji. M. 
net. 

Hale (J. R.). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS : 
Fnou Salahis to Tsu-shima. lUustrAted. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zmo. 6f . net. 

Hall (H. B.). THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tioM. Demy 870. 15;. net. 

Hannay (D.), A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. L, iai7-i6a«. 
Secfnd Edition. Vol. II., 1(39-1815. 
Demy i,oa. Etuh 'is. id. 

Hare (B.). THE GOLFING SWING 
SIMPLIFIED AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINED. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Hvo. is, net. 

Harper (Oharlei 0.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With Mips. /'our 
Volumes. Cr. 89<9. Each ys. fui. mii. 
Vol. 1. — South of thb Tkambg. 
Vol. II. — North an» Sovth Wales 

AiND West Midl.'vnds. 
Vol. III. — East Ahglia and East Mux- 
lands. 
Vol. IV.— The North of Enguind and 
South or Scotland. 

Harris (Frank). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE. Demyivo. is.td.mt. 

HaBsall (ArtliBr). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated. Demy %ao. 
7J. td. net. 

Haadley (F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Editior.. 
Cr. 8fw, 5J. net. 

Hendersan (H. Stnrge). GEORGE 
MERP:DITH: NOVELIST, POET, 
Rfc. FORMER. With a PortraiL Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vtf. &I. 

Banloy (W. E.). ENGLISH LVRICS: 
CH.^UCKR TO POE. Second Edition. 
Cr. ^vo. as. td. net. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
llluAU^Lcd. DcTtty Siitf. lot. 6d. net 

Hind (0. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Itia^unten. tltird Edition Cr. tea, 6,c. 

Hobhoule (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, ZJem" Boo. las. fid. net. 

HoSaon (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
TKADE: An Application of Economic 
Theory. Cr. Zvo, ns. ad. net. 



PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : .4m Iw<ji;ii£f 

INTO THB InDOSTKIAL CONDITION OF THK 

Poox. Eirhtk Bditivn. Cr. »vo. ss. 6d, 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED: Ah iNQUtmr and an 
Economic PoLiCff. Fi/t/t Edition. Cr. ivo. 
is. 6d. 
GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES: With an 
Examination of tho Quahtitt Thhorv 
Second Edition. Cr. 600. 3J. 6d. net. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus- 
trated. Tiird Edition. Post Sm>. is. 

Holdleh (Sir T. H.). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, 18S0-190S. Illustrated. 
Second Editien, Demy fiao. im. td. net. 

Boldswerth (V. B.). A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. Fotir Volumes. 

V0b.l.,II^lIl. Demyivo. Eaciios.id. 
net. 

Holland (Cllv*). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Ulutrated. Demy ivo. loi. id. 
net. 

Borsbiugb (K. L. B.). WATERLOO: A 
Narkativb and a Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. $s. 

THE UFE OF SAVONAROLA. lUos- 
trated. Cr. 8f7#. 55. net. 

Hosio (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illus. 
trated. Second Edition, Demyieo, 7s. id, 
net. 

Howell (A. a. Fenen). ST. BERNARD- 
INO OF SIENA. lUnstrated. Demy 8ni. 
2«f . id. net, 

Hudaoa (W. H.). A SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE ; Imprsssions of thk South Wilt- 
shire Downs. lUustnucd. Third Edi- 
tion. Demy Srff. 7*. td. net, 

Bamphreys(Jahn H.). PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENT.ATION. Cr, ize. is, net. 

Button (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Sdo. is. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Illustrated. 
Fifli Edition, Cr. bpo. 6>. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo, it. 

THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. l!lo«rated Cr. 3tc. 61. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY WITH GENOA. ni.-.Ftrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8|W 6*. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCA.N'Y. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 9,vo. is. 
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VENICE AND VENETIA. lUustratcd. 

Cn Szw. ts. 
ROME. Illustrated. TMrd Edition. Cr. 

ia>. 6s. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcetp. ivo. 

5f. net. 
A BOOK OF THE WYE. lUustrated. 

Dtmy Zvo. 7X. bd. net. 

Ibien (Henrlk), BRAND. A Dnmatic 
Poem, translated by William Wilson. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. &vo. y. 6d. 

Io£e(W.B.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1899.) Tiird 
Edition. Cr. ivo. St. not. 

Innes (A. D.). A HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 

Plans. Cr. 8m. it. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Fonrti Edition. Dtmy 8ro. 

lof. td. net. 

InnsB (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Siamd Edition. Cr. 
hoo. 51. ntt. 

Jenks (BA AN OUTLINE OF ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Third 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensoii Cr. 
Zoo, at. id. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW: From thb Earliest Timbs to 
THB End or thu Year 1911. Demy ivo. 
lot. id. net. 

Jornlngham (Gbsrles Etiward). THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Fcap. ifo. St. 

JlTOns (F. B.). PERSONALITY. Cr. 
8zv. it. id. ntt. 

JohnBton (Sir H. H.). BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. lio. i&(. not. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated, Demy ivo. an. net. 

Jnlian (Lady) of Horwleh. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
ivo. 3J. id. 

Keats (John). POEMS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. de Selincodrt. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Third Edition. Demy ivo. yt.6d.net. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by w. 
Lock. Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8o(7, 3J. 6t/. 



Kempls (Thomas &). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. From the Latin, with an 
Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. ivo. 2t. id. 

•THOMAE HEMERKEN A KEMPIS DE 
IMITATIONS CHRISTI. Edited by 
Adrian Fortescub. Cr. ^o. £1 it. net. 

KlpUng (Radyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. i*lth Thautand. Thirty- 
eighth Edition. Cr. 8sw. Buckram^ is. 
Alto Fcap. ivo. Cloth, 4J. id. net; leather, 
St. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. loirf Thousand. 
Twenty-third Edition. Cr. ivo. Suck- 
ram, is. Also Fcap. ivo. Cloth, 4s. id. 
net; leather, sf. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS, iind Thousand, 
Thirteenth Edition. Cr. ivo. Buckram, is. 
Alto Fcap. 81W. Cloth, it. id. net; leather. 
Ss.net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twenly- 
Fifth Edition. Cr. ivo. Buckram, is. 
Also Fcap. ivo. Cloth, ^s. id. net; leather, 
51. net. 

Lamb (Charles and Hary). THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. V. Lucas. A 
Neva and Revised Edition in Six Volumes. 
IVith Frontispiece. Fcap. Zoo. st. each. 
The volumes are : — 

1. MiSCELLANEOtJS FrOSB. U. ElIA AND 

thb Last Essays of Elia. hi. Books 
for Children, iv. Plays and Poems. 
V. and VL Letters. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
lUnstrated. O. 8vo. 6s. 

Lankester (Sir Bay). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CH.'^IR. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. ivo. is. 

Lee (Gerald Stanley). INSPIRED MIL- 
LIONAIRES Cr. ivo. 3s. id. net. 

CROWDS : A Study of the Genius of 
Democracy, and of the Feaks, Desires, 
AND Expectations op the People- 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. is. 

Look (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 3*. id. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. 8cD. is. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
Of FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE : 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. ivo. 2S. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 
of the Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our Under- 
standing of Christianity. I^inth 
Edition. Demy ivo. 5.^. net. 
Also Fcap. ivo. is. net. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF MAN : A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Facdltv. Fifth 
Edition. Wide Cr. iva. 51. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 3J. 6d. net. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr. ion. 51. net. 

Lorsburn (Karl). CAPTURE AT SEA. 
Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. net. 

Lorimer (Qeorge Horaee). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty 
fourth Edition. Cr. iato. y. 6d, 
Also Fcap. 6zfO. zs. net. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. lUnstrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 61. Abo Cr. 
ivo. as. net. 

Lucas (E. Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 

LAMB. Illtjstrated. Sixth Edition. Demy 

800. js. 6d. net. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8ptf 6j. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8w. 6j. Also 

Fcap. 8zv. ss. 
A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE OPEN ROAD : A Litti-e Book for 

WavrASBRS. Twenty-second Edition. 

Fcap. Boo. ss. India Faper, js. 6d. 

Also Illustrated. Cr. 4to. i^. net. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : A Little Book 

FOR THE Ubbanb. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 

Svo. 5s. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Seoenth 

Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Seventh 

Edition. Fcap. ivo. 5s. 
THE GENTLEST ART: A Choice of 

LETTERS OY Entertaining Hands. 

Eigltth Edition. Fcap. SDd. SJ. 
THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 

Fcap. 8d£'. sj. 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine 

Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 

Svo. 5J. 
GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Men. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 51. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fifth Edition. 

Fcap. ivo. ss. 

LOITERER'S HARVEST. Second Edition. 
Fcap. ivo. 5J. 

LISTENER'S LURE : An Oblique Narra- 
tion. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8iw. ss. 

OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-Goikg 
Chronicle. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 
6vo. ss. 



MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Peap. 

ivo. 5S. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Fcap. lao. ss. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal 

Guide to the British Painters and 

Paintings in the National Gallery. 

Fcafi. Hvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
HARVEST HOME. Fcap. tvo. is. net. 
A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. Third 

Edition. Fcap. ivo. is. net. 
See also Lamb (Charles). 

Lydskker (R.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. Boo. bs. 

Lydekker (R.) and Others. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Conning- 
HAH. Illustrated. Demy ivo. loi . 6d. net. 

Macanlay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montague. Three Volumes. Cr. 8tw. 
t8j. 

UoCabe (Joseph). THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME. Illustrated. Demy Svo. lu. 6d. 
net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. lUnstrated. Demy ivo. los. 6d. 
net. 

HacOarthy (Desmond) and Rassell 

(igatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: A 

Memoir. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Demy ivo, lor. 6d. net. 

MoDoagall (William). AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. ivo. ss- net. 

BODY AND MIND: A History and a 
Defence of Animism. Second Edition, 
Demy 800.' zor. 6d. not. 

Kaeterllnok (Maarise). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira db 
Mattos. Fci^. Zvo. Deckle Edges. ^'6d. 
net. Also Fcap. %do. is. net. An Edition, 
illustrated in tiolour by F. Cavley Robin- 
son, is also published. Cr. 4/0. aij. net. 
Of the above book Thirty-three Editions in 
all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE: A Play in Thrf.r 
Acts. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos. Third Edition. Fcap. ivo. 
Deckle Edges, y, 6d.net. Also Fcap. ivo. 
IS. net. 

OUR ETERNITY. Translated by .Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. Fcap, 800. 
ss. net. 

Uaeterlinck (Hme. M.) (Georgette 
Leblano). THE CHILDREN'S BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Illustrated. Fcap, 
ivo. 5*. ttci. 
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Mahaffy (J. P.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8zii>. 6s. 

Haltland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Royal Zvo. is. 6d. 

Barett fR. E.). THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Nem ana RcoUed Edition. 
€■*'. ^0. 5J. net. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Demy Sm. is. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE, 
lllusttated. Demy i>vo. jos. 6d. net. 

Uarriott (J. A. R.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO. With Maps. Demy too. 
JOS. 6d. net. 

Hasefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 
y. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
net. 

Hasterman (C. F. G.). TENNYSON 
ASA RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Secomi 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. tuo. St. Also Fcap. 
Sotf. \s net. 
A Iso Fcap. ^0. IS. net. 

Uayne (Ethel Colbnrn). BYRON. lUns- 
trated. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 2ij. net. 

Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr. 8r». 7S. id. net. 

Methuen(A.M.S.). ENGLAND'S RUIN : 
Discussed in Fourteen Letters to a 
Protectionist. Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
yt. net. 

Miles (Eustace). LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
or, The Theory of Reincarnation. 
Cr. 2.V0. aj. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How to Acquire it. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. %B0. y. 6d. net. 

HllIalB (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. JVm Edition. 
Demy ivo. js. 6d. net. 

Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Secomi Edition. Cr. Bz/o. 6s. 

Mitchell (P.Chalmers). THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. Fcap. 8m. w. net. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Szio. 6s. 

MARIA THERESA. Illustrated. Demy 
Sao. los. 6d. net. 



Honey (L. G. Chlozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Neiv and Revised Issue. 
Cr. ^vo. IS. net. 

MONEYS FISCAL DICTIONARY, 1910. 
Second Edition. Demy Bz)^. 5J. net. 

THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers on 
Subjects which are, ok ought to be, 
under Discussion. Demy &vo. sj. net. 

Montague (C. E.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 69*. 5^. 

Moorhouse (E. HaUam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy Szjo. js. 6d. net. 

Morgan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 
Ss. net. 

Nevlll (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 

TIMES. Edited by her Son. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy tvo. 15J. net. 

O'Donnell (ElUot). WERWOLVES. Cr. 
Sctf. 5J. net. 

Oman (0. W. C). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy ino. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised. Demy ivo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Oxford (M. H.). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
Cr, ivo. y. td. net. 

Pakes <W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Secotul and 
Cluaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
Nankivelu Cr. 8»fl. 5J. net. 

Parker (Eric). A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
hvo. 6s. 

Pears (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition Demy 8w. 
Z3J. 6d. net. 

Petrle (W. M. FUnders.) A HISTORY 

OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Six Volumes. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. each. 
Vol. I. From the 1st to the XVIth 

Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 
Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fifth Edition. 
Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 

Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffv. 
Vol V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G 

Milne. Second Ediiien. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. Sm. 

as. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. Bva. 

2J. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Traoslated from the 

Papyri. First Series, ivth to xilth Dynasty. 

Illustrated. Sectmd Edition, Cr. tve. 

3S. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 

Papyri. Second Series, xviilth to xixth 

Dynasty. Illustrated. Seccmd Bditimt. 

Cr. ivo. 3J. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. ivo 3J. bd. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. FoUo. £1 it. nit. 

Porter (0. R.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy iva. £1 u. fui. 

Poser (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. Suo. 6s. 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seotnth Edition. Cr. 8iw. 
3i.id. 

Pycraft (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy ivo. xos. 6d. net. 

BawUngs (Gertrode B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo. fa. 

Began (a Tait). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Beid (Urchdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 
£z IS. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832. Second, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Demy ivo. lor. 6d, net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
ivo. JOS. 6d. net. 

Soa (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
UhiscraLed. Second Edition. Demy ^o. 
10s. 6d tut. 



•Bolle (Richard). THE FIRE OF LOVE 
and THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited by Frances M. Compbb. Cr. too. 
3J. 6d. net. 

Ryan (P. P. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Social History. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo. loi. 6d. net. 

Byley (&. Beresford). OLD PASTE. 
Illustrated. Royal ivo. £1 is. net. 

St. PranclB of AssUl. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Hbvwood. Illustrated. Demyiao. it.net. 

<Bakl' (H. R. Hanro). REGINALD. 

Third Edition. Fcaf. ivo. it. id. net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fcap. too. 

3J. 6d. net. 

Bandeman (0. &. C). METTERNICH. 
Illustrated. Demy ivo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Schldrowltz (Pbllip). RUBBER. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo. tot. 6d. net. 

Schloesser (H. H.). TRADE UNIONISM. 
Cr. ivo. as. 6d. 

Selons (Edmand). TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. Sew. IS. fid. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Fcap. ivo. 
It. ftd. 

JACK'S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr.im. 6t. 

ShalieEpeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 16J3; 1631 ; 1664; 
16S5. Each j£4 4r. net, or a complete set, 
£xi I2J. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by George Wvndhah. Demy ivo. Buck' 
rant, lot. 6d. 

Bhav (Stanley). WILLIAM OF GER- 
MANY. Demy ivo. jt. 6d. net. 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe). POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. Clutton-Brock and 
notes by C. D. LococK. Two Volumes. 
Demy Scv. £1 if. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwin Canhan. 
Two Volumes. Demy ivo. £x is. net. 

Smith (O. F. Herbert). GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
izfo. 6s. net. 
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»r.aS3 (F. J.), A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Spo. 6s. 
THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

lllostrated. Cr. iv». 6s. 

•Btanellfle.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Fifth EditiMi. Fcttp. i/DO. is. tut. 

Steienaon (H. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by S« Sidney Colvin. A New and En- 
larffed Edition in /sur volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fca^. ioo. Each sjr. Leatkert 
each $s. net. 

Btorr (Vernon F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. 8w. s«- 
ntt. 

Strsatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8c#. js. 6d. net. 

BurtMS (E. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Fcap, 8po. 
Gilt top. V- ^- net. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 6vo. 
Gilt tof. iS. id. net. 

ASK MAMMA ; OK, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Illns- 
tiated. Fcap. Svo. Gilt top. y. 6d. net. 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
too. Gilt top. 31. 6d. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. 
lUnstrated. Fcap. to. Gilt top. 3*. id. 
net. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE ; or, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. Fcap. &vo. 
Gilt top. V ^- ««'• 

Saso (Henry). THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himself. 
Translated by T. F. Knox. With an Intro- 
dactioa by Deah Iiige. Cr. ivo. y. 6d. 
net. 

Bwanton (K. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8t>«. 
6f. net. 

BRITISH PLANT ■ GALLS. Cr. ive. 
ys. 6d. net. 

Byrnes (J. E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr. Sw. is.id. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With their Atlributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranged. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8«». 3*. 6d. net. 

Taylor (ft. E.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy Soa. 
zot. 6d. net. 



Taylor (Krs. Basil) (Harriet Osiaoif 
JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustrated- 
Cr. 4to. £1 TS. net. 

Thlbaudeaa (A. CX BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortescoe. Illustrated. 
Demy 8fw. ros. id. net. 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. lUnstraled. Second Edition. 
Cr. ivo. ss. net, 

TbompsoD (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Mevnell. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Twentieth Thousand. Fcap. ^0. 5^. net. 

TUeston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twenty-first 
Edition. Medium i6mo, ^ 2f . 6a. net. 
Also an edition in superior binding, is. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium linto. as. id. net. 

loynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Life and Works. With x6 Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
ioo. 5J. net. 

Trevelyan (O. M.). KNGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fi/th Edition. Demy %vo. 10s. id. net. 

THggs (H. migo). TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, Present, and Possible. Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal Sw. 
I5«. net. 

Turner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. Demy 8tw. 
las. id. net. 

OnderhlU (E«elyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Slan's Spiritual Consciousness. Fifth 
Edition. Demy iao. 15s. net. 

Urwleb (B. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. ivo. is. 

Tardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Fi/th Edition. Cr. Ivo. xs. id. 
net. 

Vernon (Hca. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Mcore, 
Two Volumes. Second Edition, Cr. 8otf. 
15J. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Two Volumes, 
Third Edition. Cr. Spo. 15J. net. 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
BiSHOF OP RlPON- Tlvo Votttmes. Second 
£ditio)U Cr. ivo. T>f. nic. 

yicliol'B (Kenneth H.l. ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Vctny 8ew. lqs. 6d. tut. 

®adae!5 (Ii. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
peditioD of 1903-Z904. Illustrated, Thtfd 
and Chtaper Edition, Mtdivtn'ivo, fs. 6d. 
tut. 

Wade (G. W. and J. H.). RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr. ivc. ts. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's onii explana- 
tions. By Alick Leighton Ci-bathsk 
and Basil Cromf. Fcap. i-ao. u. ^. oftch. 
Thb Ring of thu Nibblung. 

Fifth Edition. 
Lohengrin and Parsifal. 

Second Edition^ rtwritten and enlarged. 
Tristan ano Isolds. 
TahnhXusbs and thb Mastersikgbrs 
OP Ndrbmbdrg. 

Waterhonse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Editi^m. 
Small Pott ivo. V. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. SmaHPtttim. 
as. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAT. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Watbrhousb. Large Cr. S99. 51. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott 8sa. M. net. 

VERSES. A New Edition. Pcap. Sbo. xs. 
net. 

Waters (W. G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
lUnstiated. Cr. tm. is. td. net. 

Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. ivo. las. td. net. 

Bi L. 3. Second Edition. Cr. Sfff. St. 

WedmoTE (Sir Frederick). MEMORIES. 
Second Edition. Demy ivo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Welfiall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. ^vo. js. 6d. net. 



Wells <J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Zm. 3s. id. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Thir. 
Uenth Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. ivo. 
is. id. 

Whltten (Wilfred). A LONDONER'S 
LONDON. lUnjtrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. ivo. fit. 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE Tmelve Volumes, Pcap. ivo. 
SS. net each volume. 

I. Lord Arthur Saviles Crime and 
thb Portrait op Ms. W. H. 11. The 
Duchess of Padua, hi. Poems, iv. 
Ladv Windermere's Fan. v. A Woihan 
OP No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band. Tu. The Importance op being 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. De Pro- 
fundi? AND Prison Letters, xi. Essays. 
xiL SALOHi, A F1.0RENTINB Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisanb. 

WilUami (H. Noel). A ROSE OF SAVOY : 
Marie AdAlaidk of Savoy, Duchesse de 
Bourgognb, Mother of Louis xv. IUus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 15.1. 
net. 

THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU ; Louis Francois Armand du 
Plsssis (1696-Z783). Illustrated. Demy ivo. 
15J. net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE : Maeib 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry (r798- 
1870). Illustrated. Demy ivo. tss. net. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THB 
CONOES (i53»-i74o). lUusirated. Demy 
toe. 15J. net, 

Wilson (Bmest H.). A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Demy 
ivo. £1 xas. net. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP. 

MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. lUns- 

timted. Fifth Edition. Demy ivo, js. 6d. 

net. 

Also Fcap. 890. ij. net. 
THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (iSs7- 

59). Illustrated. Second Editien. Cr.ivo. 

Wood (W. BIrkbeob) and Edmonds (CoL 
J. E.). A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by Spenser 
Wilkinson. With 24 Maps and Plans. 
TMrd Edition, Demy ivo. iis. id. net. 

WordBHOrth (W.). POEMS. With an 
IntrodnctioB and Notes by Nowell C 
Smith. Three Volumes. Demy ivo. 15s. 
net. 

Teats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRI.5H 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. ji. id. 
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Part II. — A Selection of Series 
&noient Cities 

General Editor, Sir B. C. A. WINDLB 
Cr, %ze. 4;. (>d. net tack volume 

With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 



Bristol. Alfred Harvey. 
Canterbury. J. C Cox. 
Chksteh. Sir B. C a. Wiodla. 
DcBUN. S. A. O. Fitzpatticlc 



Edinburgh. M. G. Williamson. 
Lincoln. E. Mansel Sympson. 
Shrbwsburt. T. Auden. 
Wells and Glastonburt. T. S. Holmea 



The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 

Demy ive, Js. 6d. net each volume 

With Numerous lUustratioDS 



Ancient Pajntkd Glass im England. 
Philip Nelson. 

Arcrsologv and False Antiquities. 
R. Munro. 

Bells of England, The. Canon J. J. 
Raven. Second EJUimt. 

Brasses or England, Tkb. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Third Editwn. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. J. RomillyAlIen. Second tj^itim. 

Castles and Walled Towns of England, 
The a. Harvey. 

Churchwarden's Accounts from the 
Fourteehth Centurt to the Close of 
the Seventeenth Century. 

Domesday Inquest, The. Adolphcs Ballard. 

English Church Furniture. J. C Cox 
and A. Harvey. Ssstmfi EditioK. 



English Costdhb. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteendi Centnry. 
George Clinch. 



Abbot GasqueL 



English Monastic Life. 
Fourth EditioK. 



English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 

Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. 
Sir G. L. Gomme. 

Gilds and Cohfanies of London, The. 
George Unwin. 

^Hermits and Anchorites of England, 
The. Rotha Mary Clay. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

Medieval Hospitals of England, The. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old English Instruments of Music. 
F. W. Galpin. Second Editior.. 
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TiiK Antiquary's l&fiokz— continued 

Old English Ltbrakiees. James Hutt. 

Old Shrvick Books or the English 
Church. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Lfrtlehzles, Second Sditzon. 

Parish Life in Mediaeval England. 
Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 

Pari sh Rqqist K=yS or England, The. 
J. C. Cox. 



Remains of the Prkhistoric Axsa tk 

England. Sir B. C. A. Windle. Stcond 

Edition. 
Roman Era in Britain, The. Jf, Ward. 
Romano-British Buildings and Earth 

WORKS. J. Ward. 
RovAL Forests of England, Thk. J. C 

Cox. 
Shrinks cx British SAitrrs. J. C. Wait 



The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy %vo. 2J. 6rf. net tack votums 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Play.^ ; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 



All's Well That Ends Well. 

Antohv and Cleopatra. Second Edition. 

As Yoc Luce It, 

CVMBELINH. 

CoMHDT OF Errors, The 

Hamlet. Third Edition. 

TuLius Cass&a. 

*KiHG Henry iv. Pt, c. 

King Hemrv t. 

King Henry vi. Ft. a. 

King Henkv vt. Pt. ii. 

King Henrv vi. Pt. isl 

King Lear. 

King Richard ii. 

King Richard iix. 

Life ANr> Pkath oy King John, The. 

Love's L/.eour's Lost. Second Editioti. 



Macbsth, 

Measure for Mbasurc 

Merchant of Venice, The, Second Edition. 

Merrt Wives ok Windsor, The. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juubt. 

Taming of ths Shrbw, The;, 

Tempest, The. 

Timoh of Athens. 

Titus Andronicds. 

Trdii.us and Cressida. 

Two Cehtlbhen of Vekona, The- 

Twelfth Night. 

Venus ani> Auoxrs. 

Winter's Tale, The. 



Classics of Art 

Edited by Dk. J, H. W. LAING 

Wilh numerous Illustrations, Wide Kcyal Sw 

Attt of tke Greeks, The. H. B, Wallers. | Donatfi.lo. Mau'J Cruttwell. 15^, nei. 
T.9S. 5^/. K/!t. ! Florhntike Scuijptors of the RttNAir- 



AsT OF THE Romans, Thf, H. B. Yt''altera. 1 
15c. net. 

Chardin. H. Ii. A. Furst. 12s. Gd. Mi. 



SANCE. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
I Jes-sie Haynes. 12s. 6d. net. 
Geokge Romney. Artbur B. aiamberlatn. 

' I7,T. Cv^. Kit. 
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GHiRLANnAto. Gerald S. Diivies. Second 
Editii^ii. tos. 6d. net. 

Lawrence. Sir Walter Armstrong. £z ij. net. 

Michelangelo. Gerald S. Davies. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Raphael. A. P. Oppi. iis. 6d. ntt. 

Rembrandt's Etchings. A. M. Hind. 
Two Volumes, ai*. net. 
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Rubens. Edward Dillon, zjj. net. 

Tintoretto. Evelyn March Pbillipps. 15.V. 
Ttet, 

Titian. Charles Ricketts. 15J. nei. 

Turner's Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 
Finberg. Second Edition, izj. 60'. net. 

Velazquez. A.de Beniete. iw. &/. mt. 



The 'Complete' Series. 

FuUy Illustrated, Demy Zvo 



Thb Complete Association Footballer. 
B, S. Evers and C. £. Hughes-Davies. 
5X. net. 

Thb Complete Athletic Trainer. S. A. 

MasiabiaL 51. net. 
The Complete Billiard Flayer. Charles 

Robeits. loj. td. net. 
The Complete Boxer. J. G. Bohun Lynch. 

S*. net. 

The Cowplste Cook. Lilian Whitling. 
^s. 6d. mt. 

The Complete CRiCKirrER. Albert E. 
Knight, js. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Thb Compeete Foxhunter. Charles Rich- 
ardson, us. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Thb CoMPiaTB Golfer. Harry Vardon. 

tos. 6d. net Thi^eenth Edition. 
Thb Complete Hockey- Player. Eustace 

E. White, -^s. net. Second Edition. 
The Complbte Horseman. W. Scarth 

Dixon. Secmd Edition, los. 6d. net. 



The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. 

A. Wallis Myers. lor. 6rf. net. Fourth 

Edition. 
The Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 

I2J. td. net. Ne^jo Edition {SeDe?ith). 
The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 

Abraham. 15J, net. Secottd Edition. 
The Complete Oarsman. R. C. Lehmann. 

lof. td. net. 
The Complete Photographer. R. Child 

Bayley. loj. td. net. Fijik Edition^ 

Reoised. 
The Complete Rugby Footballkr, on the 

New Zealan'd System. D. Gallaher and 

W. J. Stead, ioj. td. net. Second Edition. 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdale- 

BuckelL isj. td. net. Third Edition. 
The Complete Swimmer. F. Sachs, ys. td. 

rM. 
The Complete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall- 

Smith and £. du Boulay. Second Edition^ 

Revistd iss. net. 



The Connoisseur's Library 

rVztk nunerous Illustrations, . Wide Royal %vo. 25J. net each volu?ne 



English Furnituie. F. S. Robinson. 
English Coloure> Books. Martin Hardie. 
Etchings. Sir F. Vedmore Second Edition. 

European Enames. Henry H. Cunyng- 

hame. 
Glass. Edward Dilin. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths* Work. 
Nelson Dawson. Scond Edition. 

lLLur.:iNATED Manusripts. J. A. Herbert 
Second Edition. 



Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smilh. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Skals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculptuke. Alfred AlaskelL Scccrd 
Edition. 
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Handbooks of English Chnrch History 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Croivn Svo. 2s. 6d. net each volume 

The Reformation Period. Henry Gee. 

Brace 



Thb Foundations of the English Church. 
J. H. Maude. 

Ths Saxon Church and the Norman 
Conquest. C. T. Cruttwell. 

The Medieval Church and the Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings. 



The Struggle with Puritanism. 
Blaxland. 



The Church of England in the E;ch- 
teenth Century. Alfred Plummer. 



Handbooks of Theology 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. R. L, 
Ottley. Fi/tk Edition^ Revised. Demy 
ivo. 12S. 6a. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
J. F, Betfaune- Baker. Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. F. B. Jevons. Sixth Kdiiiofu 
Demy %vo. los. 6eC 



An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. A. £. Bum. Demy 8vo. lor. 6d. 

The Philosophy op Religion in England 
and America. Alfred Caldecoct. Demy Zvo. 
JOS. 6d. 

The XXXIX Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Seventh Edition. Demy %vo. las. 6d. 



The ' Home Life ' Series 

Illustrated, Demy %vo. 6s. to loj. 6d. net 



Home Life in America. Katherine G. 
Busbey. Second Edition. 

Home Life in France. Miss Betbam- 
Edwards. Sixth Edition. 

Home Life i.v Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition. 



Home Life in Holland. 
Second Edition. 



D. S. Meldnim. 



Home Life in Italy. 
Second Edition. 



Lina Duff Gordon. 



Home Life in Norway. H. K Daniels. 
Second Edition. 

Home Life in Russia. A. S. R^poport. 

Home Life in Spain. S. L Beosusan. 
Second Edition, 



The Ulustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Colomed Books 

Fcap. Svo. 3J. 6d, net each volume 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 



The Life and Death of John Mytton, 
Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition, 

The Life of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 

R. S. Surtees. Fourth 



Handlev Cross. 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Touk. 
Surtees. Second Edition. 

JoRROCKs's Jaunts and Jollities. 
Surtees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 



R. S. 
R. S. 



The Analysis of the Hjnting Field. 
R. S. Surtees. 

The Tour of Dr. Stnta; in Search of 
the Picturesque. Wiliam Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. WilliamCombe. 

The Third Tour of Dr.Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife. William Combe. 

Life in London. Fier« Egan 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 



The Grave : A Poem. Robert Blair. 



Illustrations of th; Book of Job. In 
vented and Engraver by William Blake. 



General Literature 



Leaders of BeligioB 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portraits 
Crown Svo. 2s. net each volume 
Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. 
JOHH Weslev. J. H. Overton. 
BiSMOF WiLBERFORCB. G. W. DonielL 
Cardinal Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Charles Simeon. H. C. G. Moule. 
John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howte. R, F. Horton. 
Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

George Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 
Third Edition. 

John Keble. Walter Lock. 



Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant. Seamd 
Edition. 

Lancelot Andfewies. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition. 

Augdstinb op Canterbury. £. L. Cutts. 

William Laud. W, H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 

John Donne. Aagustns Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle. 

Bishop Butler. W. A. Spoouern 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Smalt Pott Svo, cloth, 2s,; leather^ 2S. 6d. net each volume 



The Confessions op St. Augustine. 
Eighth Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Fifth Edition, 

LVRA Innocehtium. Third Edition. 

The Temple. Second Edition. 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holt 
Life. Fifth Edition. 

A GuroE to Eternity. 

Thb Inner Way. Second Edition, 

On the Lovb op God. 

The Psalms of David. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song op Songs. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition. 

A Manual of Consolation from the 

Saints and Fatheks. 
Devotions from thk Apocrypha. 
Xke Spikitoal Comsai. 



The Devotions of St. Ansklm. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Ffivata. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 



from the Saints and 



A Day Book 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 



Light^ Life, and LovB. 
the German Mystics. 



A Selection from 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Guide. Second Edition. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Wlkk 
and the Great Festivals. 

Pkeces Pkivatae. 

HoE.iE Mvsticae. a Day Book from thi( 
Writiafcs of MyiticE of Many Naticrti. 
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Little Books on Art 

(Viii many Illustrations, Demy l6mo. 2S. 6d. nit eack volume 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 



Ai-BRECHT DURai!. L. J. Allen. 

Arts or Japan, The. E. Oillon. Third 

Edition. 
Bookplates. £. Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 
Borne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 
Cbllihl R. H. H. Cust. 
Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner, 
Claude. E. Dillon. 

CoNST.^BLE. H. W. Tompkins. Second 

Edition. 

COROT. A. Pollard ar.d E. Bimstingl. 

Early English Water-Colour. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Editiotu 

Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 

Gkorge Rcmnev. G. Pa-iton. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fifth Edition. 



Greuze and Boucher. £■ F. Pollard. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewellery. C. Davenport. Saciynd Edition, 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. Second 
Edition. 

Millet, N. Peacock. Second EdiiioK. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Raphael. A. R. Dryharst. 

RoDiN. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-GilL 

Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velazquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R- 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 



The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mt. zs. 6d. net each volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery of Romnbv. 



A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 
A Little Gallery of Millais. 



The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E, H. New and other artists, and £rom photographs 

Small Pott taio. Cloth, 2s, 6d. ntt ; leather, y. 6d. net each volume 

The main features of these Guides are (l) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treaved 

ISLK of Wight, The. G. Clinch. 
London. G. Clinch. 

Malvern Country, The. SirB.CA.Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 
Thompson. Third Edition^ Revised, 

Channel Islands, The. E. E. BickncU. 

E.VGi.isH Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 
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Oxford and its 
Tetii/i EditicH. 



Colleges. J. Wells. 



St. PiDL's Cathsdkal. G. Clinch. 

SdAKSSFEAXS'S CoUNTRT. Sir B. C A. 
Windle. Fi/tk Edition. 

South Wales. G. W. and J. H. Wade 

Westminster .Assbt, G, £. Troutbeclc. 
Second EditioJf. 



BEHKsHn'j:- F, G. Brabant. 

BUCKINGHAKSHTHS. E. S. P.OSCQft. 

Chbshuis. W. M. Gallichui. 

CoswwALU A. L. Salmon. Second Edilfori. 

Derbvshiril J. C Cox. 

Devom. S, Baring-Gould. TUrd Edilum, 

DOKSET. F. R. Heath. Third Edition. 

Durham. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Essex. J. C Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 

Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Eesrt. C F. Crane. Second Edition. 

Leicestershire and Rutland. A. Harvey 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

&SONMODTHSHIRE. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 



Norfolk. 
Revised. 



W. A. Dutt. Third Edition, 
W. Dry. New and 



Northamptonshire. 
Revised Edition. 

Noxthsuurland. J. E. Morris. 

Nottinghamshirk. L. Guilicrd. 

Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabanu 

SHRorsHiKE. J. E. Auden. 

SOMEttSBT. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Second 
Edition. 

Staffordshire. C. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Sdkret. J. C Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Fourth Edition. 

Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 

YoRKSHiRSg The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Monis. 

Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
MorrLs. Oath, y. 6d. net; ieather, ^s. 6d. 
net. 



Brittanv. S. Barine-Gould. Second Edition. 
NORMANDV. C Scndantore. 
Rome. C. G. EUaby. 
Sicily. F. H. Jackson, 



The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Small Pott 8to. Etuk Valumc, cloth, i.f. dd. ttet 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two VolKKies. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (K. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volvmes. 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
E.NC;L)SH PROSE. 

BecWord rKimam). XHE HISTORY OF 
THE CALJ1>:« VATHEK. 



Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrov (aeortfa). LAVENGRO. Tiuo 

Velumee. 
THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Sobart). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OK ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : With some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowloy (Abraham). THE ESSAYS CF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little Library — continued 

Orabba (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two yelunui. 

Crashaw (Biohard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Ds.Bte Allghlert. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cak». 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cast. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Dickens(Cbarles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volurrus. 

Farrier (Saaan). MARRIAGE. Two 

Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

GeskcU (Hrg.). CRANFORD. Stamd 
Ediiion. 

HanthomeCNatluuilel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Klngiake (A. W.). EOXHEN. Stamd 

Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Looker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 



MarvaU (indrow). THE POEIIS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

KUton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Holr (D. H.). MANSIE WAUCH 

Hloholo (Bosyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

REJECTED 
A SENTIMENTAL 



Smith (Horace and James). 
ADDRESSES. 



Bterne (Lanrenoe). 
JOURNEY. 

lannyson (Ufred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Ihaokaray (W. H.). VANITY FAIR. 

Thru Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Thret Volumes. 
HENRY ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vanghan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Waterhonn (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Feurtttnth Bditio*. 

Wordsvortb (V.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordesortb (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.), 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Second EdiiioK. 



The Little Qaarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott l6mo. 40 Volumes. Leather, price is, net each volume 

Mahogany Reaolving Book Case. tos. nei 



Miniature Library 

Demy ^2mo. Leather, is. net each volume 



EupHRANOR ; A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGcrald. 

The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Chereury. Written by himself. 



PoLowius; or. Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzOerald. 

Thb RubAivAt of Omar KhavvXm. Edward 
FiuGerald. Fi/tA Ediiion. 
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The New Library of Medicine 



Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy ^vo 
Car? cf the Boot, The. F. Cavanagh. 
Second EditioTt, -js. td. nei. 

Children of thk Nation, The. The Right 
Hoa. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
^i. 6d. tut. 



Diseases op Occupation. Sir Thos. Oliver, 
loj. f)d. rui. Stcoiid Edition^ 

Drink Froblsm, id its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
•JS, 6d, jstt. 



Drugs and the Drug Habit. 
bury. 



H. Sains - 



Fdnctiohal Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scbo- 
field. "JS. 6d. net. 

Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 
SixtA Edition, js. 6d, tut. 



Infant Mortality. 
7J. 6d. rut. 



Sir George Newman. 



Prevention of Tuberculosis {Consomp- 
tionX The. Arthur Newsholme. itw. 6d 
tut. Second Edition. 

AiB and Health. Ronald C Macfie. 7*. &/. 
net. Second Edition. 



The New Library o! Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 'js. ed. net 

J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second I Handel. R. A. Streatfeild. Second Edition. 
1 Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 



Brahms. 
Edition, 



Oxford Biographies 

Illustrated. Fcap. Svo, Back volume, chthy 2s» 6d, net; leather , y. €td, net 

Erasmus. £. F. H. Capey. 



Dante Alighieri. Paget Toynbee. Third 
Edition. 

GiROLAMO Savonarola. £. L. S. Horsbnrgh. 
Sixth Edition, 

John Howard. E. C S. Gibson. 

Alfred Tbnhtsok. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition, 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 1. A, Taylor. 



Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 

Chatham. A. S. McDowalL 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 

Beaconsfibld. Walter Sichel. 

JoHANN Wolfgang Goethe. H. G. Atkins. 

Francois de Fenelon. Viscount St. Cyres. 



The Hohzvmcon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Third Edition, 

The Great Adventure. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Third EdiHoM. 

Milestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Seventh Edition, 



Four Plays 

Fcap, Sv0, 2s, net 

Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. 



Third Edi- 



tion, 



Typhoon. A Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 
Irving. Second Editiotu 



The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy %vo 



A History of Milan under the Sforza. 
Cecilia M. Ady. im, 6d. net. 

A HisTOTiY OF Perugia. 



I A History of Verona. 

! Z2S. 6d. net. 

W. Hey wood. I2J. 5j.'. ft^t. 



A. M. Allea 
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The Westminster CommentarieB 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy %vo 



The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Kackham. Sixth Ediiion. tos, ttd. 

The First Epistle op Paul the Apostle 
TO the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6s. 

The Book op Exodds. Edited by A. H. 
M 'Neile. With a Map and 3 Flans. loj. td. 

The Book or Ezekxkl. Edited by H. A. 
Redpach. xos. 6d. 

The Book of Genesis. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Ninth 
Edition, xw. 6d. 



Additions and Cohp.ections 7N thh 
Seventh and Eighth Editions of thh 
Book of Genesis. S. R. Driver, is. 

Tkb Book or the Propjiet Isaiah. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. los. 6d. 

The Book op Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition. &s. 

The Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited, with 
Introdactioo and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. 6s. 



The 'Young' Series 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo 



The Young Botanist. W. P. Westell and 
C- S. Cooper. 3J. td. mt. 

The Young Carpenter. Cyril HalL 51. 

The Young Euectrecian. Hammond Hall. 
it. 



The Young Engineer. 
Third Edition. 5*. 

The Young Naturalist. 
Second Edition, 6s. 

The Young Ornithologist, 
5*- 



Hammond HalL 

W. P. Westell. 

W. P. Westell. 



Methaen*B Shilling Library 

Fcap. $vo, IS. net 



Blue Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Charles Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 
Charmidss, and othek Poems. Oscar 

Wilde. 
ChitrAl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 

G. S. Robertson. 
Condition of England, The. G. F. G. 

Masterman. 
De Profondis. Oscar Wilde. 
From Midshipman to Figld-Marshal. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 
Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 
Hills and the Sea- Hilaire Belloc 
Huxlev, Thomas Henry. P. Chalmers- 

Mitchell. 
Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
Intentions. Oscar Wilde. 
Jimmy Glovbh, his Book. James M. 

Glover- 
JoHK Boves, King of the Wa-Kikuvu. 

John Boyes. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant 

to HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 



Life of John Ruskin, The. W. G. CoUIng* 

wood. 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 

Graham Balfour. 
Life of Tennyson, The. A. C. Benson. 
Little of Everything, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lord Arthur Savilb's Crime. Oscar Wilde. 
LORB OF THE Honey-Beb, The. Ticlcner 

Edward es. 
Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Old Country Life. S. Baring-Gould. 
Oscar Wilde : A Critical Study. Arthar 

Ransome. 
Parish Clerk, The. P. H. Ditchfield. 
Sblscted Poems. Oscar Wilde. 
Sevastopol, and other Stories. Leo 

Tolstoy. 
Two Ad.mirals. Admiral John Moresby. 
Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
Vailima Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
ViCAK OF MoRWENSTOw, The. S. Bannr- 

Gould. 
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Books for TraYellers 

Crown $vo. 6s, ectch 
Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 



Avon and Shakbsfearb's Country, The. 
A. G. Bradley. 

Black Fokbst, A Book of thk. C E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. Gostling. 

Cities op Lohbardt, The, Edward Hucton. 

Cities of Romagna and the Marches, 

The. Edward Hatton. 
Cities of Sfaih, The. Edward HuttoB. 
Cities of Uhbria, The. Edward Hatton. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind. 
Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 

Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Land of Pardons, The (Brittany). Anatole 

Le Braz. 
Naples. Arthur H. Norway. 
Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, The. Horace G. Hutchinson. 



Norfolk Broads, The. W. A. Dutt. 

Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. 

Rhine, A Book of the. S. Baring-Gould. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland of To-dat. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Siena akd Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

THROurH East Amgua in a Motor Car. 
J. E. V mcent. 

VsincK AMD Venetia. Edward Hatton. 

Wanderer in Florence, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Wahdereh in Paris, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Wanderer in Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Wanderer in London, A. E. V. Lncas. 



Some Books on Art 



Amjooree and his Craft, The. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Rayai ^to. £1 m. 
net. 

Art and Life. T. Stnrge Moore. lUustiated. 
Cr. 8m. S«- «'• 

British School, The. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. Szio. IS. id. net. 

Decorative Iron Work. From the xith 
to the xviiith Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Xcyal 4tt. £1 n. nti. 

Francesco Gdardi, 1712-1793- . 9" *• 
Simonson. lUusIrated. Impcnal ifo. 
£3 V. net. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. 
William Blake. Quarto. £1 is. ntt. 

John Ldcas, Portrait Painter, 18=8-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Imperial 4/0. 
£1 y ntt. 

Old Paste. A. Beresford Ryley. lUustrated. 
Royal 1^0. £2^. net. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Vcmr Sao. im. 6a. 
tut. 



One Hundred Masterpieces op Sculpture, 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy Roo. xot. id, ntt. 

Romnev Fouc, a. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial Folio. £x$ 15s. 
net. 

Royal Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen. lUustrated. Crown 8zw. 
Ss. net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Pcap. Svo. 
y. id. net. 

Schools of Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. ss. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Derrty Svo. js. id. net. 

' Classics of Art.' See page 14. 

' The Connoisseur's Library.' See page 15. 

' Little Books on Art. See page 18. 

' The Little Galleries.' See page xS. 
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Some Books on Italy 



Etruria and Modern Tuscany, Old. 
Mary L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Cr. ^vo. 6j. mi. 

Florence : Hei History and Art to the Fall 
of the Rermblic F. A. HyetC. Demy %vo, 
7J. 6^. nst. 

Florence, A Wanderer in. E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Florence and her Treasures. H. M. 
Vaughac. Illustrated. Fca^. Zvfi. ^. net. 

Florence, Country Walks about. Edward 
HuctoD' Iltuscrated. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bc0* 5f. nti. 

Florence and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa, Edward Hutcon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Sva. 6s. 

LouBARDY, The Cities of. Edward Hotton. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Milan under thb Sforza, A History of. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. n^t, 

Naples : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, Saw. dr. 

Naples Riviera* The. H. M. Vaugban. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Ovo. 6s. 

Perugia, A History of. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Dewy Szfo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Home. Edward Hutton. lUastrsiCed. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES, ThE CITIES 

OF. Edward Hutton. Cr. Zzfo. 6s. 

Roman Pilgrimage, A. R. £. Roberts- 
Illustrated. Demy ivo. 10s, 6d. net. 

Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

net. 

Rome. C G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Sma/t 
Pott ivo. Cioth, 2S. 6d. net ; leaih^Tt js. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Sfnail 
Pott Sva. Cloth, M. 6d. net ; leather, 3*. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily ; The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
izro. 5s. net. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
%vo. 6a. 



Umdria, The Cities of. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fifth Ediiion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Huttoit. 
lUastrated. Cr. Bzto. 6s. 

Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo, 51. net. 

Venice and heu Treasures. H. A. 
Donglas. Illustrated. Fcap. Sva. 5J. net. 

Vbroka, A History of. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy %vo. las. 6d. net. 

Dahtb and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. lu. 6d. net. 

Dante Alighibri : His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbec Illustrated. Cr. &vo. 5J. 
net. 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duf? Gordon. 
Illustrated. Thani Edition. Demy 8zw. 
zoj. 6d. net. 

Lakbs of Northern Italy, Thb. Richard 
Bagot. Illostnted. Second EtUium. Fcap. 
890. 5J. net. 

Lorbnzo the Magnificent. E. L. S. 
Horsborgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy too. zsj. neL 

Medici Popes, The. H. M. Vaughan. Illus* 
trated. Demy 8vtf. 15^. net. 

St. Catherine of Siena and her Times. 
By the Author of * Mdlle. MorL' Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vtf. ^s. 6d, net. 

S. Francis of Assist, The Lives of. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. %vo. 5^. 

net. 

Savonarola, Girolaho. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, ^. net. 

Shelley and his Friends in Italy. Helen 
R. AngelL Illustrated. Derny Zvo. las. 6d. 
net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Fcap. Zoo. 
Ss. net. 

United Italy. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
8zw. JOS. 6d. net. 

Woman in Italy. W. Boulting. Illustrated 
Demy Svo, icr. 6d. net. 
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Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 



Albanesl (E. ISarla). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fourth EdUion. Cr. 

Zvo. 6j. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6f. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third EdOim. 

Cr, Zvo, &r. 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; oh, Thk 

Polite Advsntdsess. Third Edition, 

Cr, ivo. 3i. f>d, 
THE GLAD HEART. Fifth Editum. Cr, 

8zw. 6i. 
OLIVIA MARY. Fmtrth Editum. Cr. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Editiim. 
Cr. &V0. 6f. 

Bagot (Klchard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Editum Cr. Sao. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

%DO. tS. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8zw. &r. 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. Stamd Edition. Cr. 

ivo. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 

Edition. Cr. See. 6s. 
DARNELEY PLACE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Sdo. 6s, 

Bailey (H.C). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8»o. 6s. 
THE LONELY QUEEN. TMrd Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

Barlng-Goold (8.). IN THE ROAR OF 
THE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr. %vo. fti. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. too. fij. 

KITTY ALONE. FifthEdition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

NOEMI. lilustiated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
ivo, 6s. 

THE BROOM -SQUIRE. Iliustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. taio. 6s. 



BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. lUas- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr, ioo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second EdUioiu Cr 

Sue. is. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fiyth Edition. Cr. Sea. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. teu. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Editim. 
Cr. tse. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third EditioK. 
Cr. too. 6s. 

BeAle (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, BiKT. ; or, The 
Pbogiebss op an OrsN Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr. (w. 6f. 



BeUoo (H.). EMMANUEL 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. 
tion. Cr. 8(W. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 



BURDEN, 
Second Edi- 



TMrd 



Bennett (Jlrnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8iw. dr. 
THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. too. &r. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. EislUh Edition. 

Cr. i/vo. ts. 
BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 

8zio. 6s. 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS- 

Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE REGENT : A Five Towns Story of 

AOVENTORB IN LoNDON. Third Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. Fca^. 

Svo. IS. net, 
TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Fcaf. 

Zco. IS. net. 
i 

I Beuion (E. F.). DODO : A Det-ml of the 
I DAT. Sixteenth Edition. Ci . 8»ff. 6s. 
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Birmingham (George &.). SPANISH 

GOLD. Saitnteenlh Edition. Cr Szio. &s. 

Also Fcap. ivo. IS, net. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Ttnth Edition. 

Cr. 800. 6s. 

Also Fcafi, ivo. zs. net. 
LALAGE'S LOVERS. Third Ediiim. Cr. 

ivo, dr. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Bowen (Harjorla). I WILL MAINTAIN 

Ninth Edition. Cr. itja. 6s. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Sttentfi 

Edition. Cr. 8vtf. 6s. 
A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE QUEST OF GLORY. TMrd Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
GOD AND THE KING. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Third 

Edition, Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Oastle (MneB and EgertoD). THE 
GOLDEN BARRIER. Stand Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Chasterton (G. E.). THE FLYING INN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.)- THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. lUiistnited. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. jt. id. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT : 
A SiMrLB Tals. Fourth Edition. Cr, Spo. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.ixo. 6s, 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Saond Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
CHANCE. Fi/tk Editim. Cr. ivo. fit. 

Conyei'S (Dorotbea). SALLY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Sw. 6s. 
SANDY MARRIED. Fi/tk Edition. Cr. 

&V0. 6s. 

CorelH (Uarle). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirty-Second Edition. Cr. 

B37(7. 6s. 

VENDETTA ; or, The Stost of onb For- 

GOTTBN. Tiarty-first Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

THELMA: A Norwegian Fkikcbss. 

Forty-fourth Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s, 

ARDATH: Thb Storp or a Dbad Sai-r. 

Twenty-first Edition, Cr. ivo, 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eiehteenth 

Edition. Cr, tvo, it. 
WORMWOOD: A Drama or Paris. 

Nineteenth Edition, Cr. ivo. 6s, 
BARABBAS: A Dream of thb World's 

Tragedy. Forty-seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Ftfty- 

ei^hth Edition. Cr. ZvB. 6s. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Fourteenth 

Edition. 170/// ThousoTid. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Studv in 

Supremacv. Second Edition. 150M 

Tkousajtd. Cr. ivo. 6s. 



GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SiMn.K Lovn 
Story. Sixteenth Edition. 154/A Thou- 
sand. Cr. ivo. 6s, 

HOLY ORDERS : Thb Tragedy or a 
Quiet Lifb. Second Edition. zioth 
Thousand. Cr. Svo. 6t. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Fcap. %vo. IS. net. 

BOY: A Sketch. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
8w. 6s. 
Also Fcap. 8v0. ts. net. 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. tvo, 
6s, 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

JANE: A Social Ihctobnt. Fcap. Svo. 
IS. net. 

Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. fit. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. %ao. fit. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8r<7. fit. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, Cr, Smo, fit. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition, Cr, Svo, fit. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo. fit. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8ro. fit. 

Danbs(Franli). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 
Fcap. Svo. IS. net. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Tviel/th Edition. Cr. Svo, fit. 
Also Fcap. 8ptf. it. net. 



Drake (Hanrlce). 
Cr. Svo. fit. 



WOj. Sirth Edition. 



Flndlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/lh Edition. Cr. 
Svo. fit. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr, Svo. fit. 

Flndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. fit. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. fit. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. fit. 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
Fi/lh Edition. Cr. Svo. fit. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Svo. fit. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twcl/th Edition. Cr. 
Svo. fit. 

INTERPLAY. Fi/th Edition. Cr.Svo, fit. 
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Hnn;tmaii£ (Gerhart). the kool in 
CHRIST : Emmandbl Quint. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. Cr. Ss-w. &i. 

HlchsnB (Bsbert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Seamd EdiHrn. 

Cr. im. is. 
TONGUES O^ CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr, Svcf. 6s, 
FELIX : Tkhkd Ykabs us a Life. TtniA 

Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. EvUh 

Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

Alto Fca^. ivo. IS. net. 
BYEWAYS. Cr. too. 61. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twmty- 

third Edition. Cr. 8t>9. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL Cr. 8b«. 6t. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD, mnth 

SditxoK, Cr. ivo. 6s. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Stamd Ediiism. Cr, 

ioo. 3J. 6d, 

Also Pcap, 800. IX. HeU 
THEDWELLERON THE THRESHOLD. 

Stcond Edition. Cr. Szto. (a. 
THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Ssw. 6s, 

Hope (Anthon;). A CH.<USrGE OF AIR. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. i^e. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Siventk Edition. Cr. 
St)«. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Ediiicn. Cr. Soo. 6s, 

PHROSO. Illastrated. Ninth Edition, Cr. 
ivo. is. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. im. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fi/lk Edition. 
Cr. 8rw. 6s. 

QUISANTfi. Fourth Edilum. Cr. Sw. dt. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Siw. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. TlUrd Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lUus- 
traled. Sixth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8i>o. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Hottea (BaroneSB von). THE HALO. 
Fifth EdUitm. Cr. 8z>». 6s. 
Also Feat- ioe. u. net. 

'Th6 Inner Shrine' (Author of). THE 
WILD OLIVE. Third Edition. Cr. Sw. 
6s. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
Fi/th Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s, 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 



Jaoobs (W. m.\ MANY CARGOES. 

Thirty-third Edition. Cr. tao. 3s. 6d. 

Also Illustrated in colour. Demy ivo. 

IS. 6d. net. 
SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edition. Cr, 

ixio. y, 6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. Sbo. 31. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eltventh 

EdiHen. Cr. ivo. js. 6d. 

Also Fem^. Vae. ts. net. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. 8n>. 3s. 6d. 

ATSUNWICHPORT. mxsita.tsA, Eleventh 

Edilum, Cr, 8». ^t. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 

Edition, Cr, ifoo, y, 6d, 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition, 

Cr. ivo. 3J. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. lUustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. ivo. 3s. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illnslrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. 9». y. 6d. 

SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 3^. 6d. 
SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr, 

ivo, 3J. 6d. 

iamn (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
Third Ediiiart. Cr. ixo. 6s. 

LeQnenx (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. TUrd Edition. 

Cr. too. bt. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdUion. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, ivo. &s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Nixih 
Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. net. 

MARY PECHELL. Second Edition. Cr. 
ivo. 6s. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 

Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE LODGER. Fourth Edition. Crmiin 

too. 6s. 

Lucas (B. Y.). LISTENER'S LURE : Am 

Ohuqce Narration. Tenth Edition, 

Fcap, Bn>. 5f. 
OVER BP;MERT0N'S: Am Easykjoins 

ChrghiclS. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. ivo. 

5S- 
MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 

ivo, 5J. 
LONDON Lrf VENDER. Eighth Edition. 

Fcap, ivo. 5r. 
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Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44M Thousand. Cr. 800. 
js. bd. 

Bacnaughtan (3.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Sixth Editum. 
Cr. Zvo. 2J. net. 

PETER AND JANE. Fturtk SJiium. 
Cr. 8w. 6f . 

Halet (Lncas). A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Stanui Bditiim. Cr. ive. 6s. 

COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. SiJcli 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. fa. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY : A Romanck. Satnth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. SixteaUh Editim. 
Cr. 8»». bs. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bd0. bs. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifik Edi- 
tion, Cr. &M. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8»». tc. 

Haxwell car. B.). THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. ^0. 6s. 

VIVIEN. Twelfth Editim. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAMK Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sdo. 6s. 
Also Fcap. ivo. u. net.* 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 
6s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
Also Fcap. ivo. 2 J. net. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be. 
TWEEN Yoo AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8zr0. 6s. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Editim. Cr. 
^o. 6s. 

fflllna (1. A.). THE DAY'S PLAY- Fi/ih 

Edition, Cr. ioo. 6s. 
THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Seeond Edition. 

Cr. izv. 6s, 

Hontagne (C. E.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 

Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE MORNING'S WAR. Second Edition. 

Cr. izro. 6s. 

KoTTlson (Arthcr). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seoenth Edition. Cr.ioo. 6s, 
Also FcAp, %V6, xs. net, 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s, 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 

Edition. Cr, Zoo, Os, 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr, 8m. Si. 

OUlvant (Allred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Fioatispiecc. Twelfth Edition. Cr, 800, 6s, 



THE TAMING OF JOh> BLUNT 

Second Edition, Cr, ioo. 6s, 
THE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Oalons (Ollvar). GOOD BOY SELDOM: 
A RoHANCB OF Advertisement. Second 
Edition, Cr, 8so. 61, 

THE TWO KISSES- Third Edition. 
Cr, iTio, 6s, 

Oppenhelm (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s, 

THE MISSING DELORA. lUostrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, Sro, 6s, 
Also Fcap. 800. u. net. 

OrozT (Baroneas). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. Svo, &s. 
Also Fcap, (CD. u. net, 

Ozenham (John). A WEAVER OF 

WEBS. Illusttated. Fifth Edition, Cr 

Ivc. ts, 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Eighth 

Edition, Cr, ivo. 6s, 

*Also Fcap, Zvo, IS, net, 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. izu. 6s. 
IHE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, 81W. 6s, 

Also Fcap. Svo. is, net, 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Other 

Stories. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 

Edition, Cr, tng, 6s, 
LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition, Cr. Boc. 

&>. 
THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 

Cr, Zve. 6s, 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 
MARY ALL-ALONE. Third Edition. Cr, 

Svo. 6m. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Editior„ Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr, ive, 6s, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, lllus. 

trated. Tenth Edition, Cr. 8«o. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
AN .4DVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 

The Last Adventures of ' Pretty 

Pierre.' Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illas- 

tiated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 

Romance or Two Kingdoms. lllustTBted. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. (v. 
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THE POMF OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third EdUicn. Cr. Sm. ji. bd. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Mditiox. 

Cr. ioo. 6j, 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8stf, 6J. 

Pastare (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Fnrtk Bditim. Cr. 8bo. 61. 
Also Fcap. Stw. i.r. Brf. 

Fembertgn (Hax). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. lUustrated. Fourth 

Edition, Cr, ivo. &». 
I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 

Bzw. 6s. 
LOVE THE HARVESTER : A Storv of 

THS Shises. lUnscrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. imi. jt. id. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 

HEART. Fifth Editim. Cr. S». u. >ut 

Perrtn (Alice). THE CHARM. Fi/ti, 

Edition, Cr, 8tw. df. 
./^ i^0 Fcap, ivo, IS, nst, 
THE ANGLCINDIANS. Sixt.i Edition. 
Cr. 8m. it. 

Phillponi (Kdan). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edititn. Cr. ino. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

SavtntA Edition. Cr. Zvo. St. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Stcond Edi- 

tiou. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr.Stm. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Stw. 61. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Boe. 6s, 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Bdifittt. Cr. 

Zve. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second BdiHm. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 800. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fca^. ivo. is, 

net, 

Plekthall (Narmadnke). SAID, THE 
FISHERMAN. Tenl/-. Edition, Cr, i^o, 
6s, 

A JO Fcap. trio, zs, net. 

'Q'(A. T. Qulller-Couch). THE MAYOR 
OF TROY. Fourth Edition, Cr. ivo, 6s, 

MERRY-GARDEN and othek Stories. 
Cr, ivo. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s, 



Eldge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition, 

Cr. iuo, 6s, 
A SON OF THE ST.ATE. Third BdiHcn, 

Cr. Zvo. y, 6d, 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition 

Cr. ivo. 3^ . 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. lUustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. iva. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 87W 6s, 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. ivo 6s. 

Also Fcap, ivo. is, net,' 
NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third EdUien. 

Cr. ivo, 6s, 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 

Ediiion. Cr, ivo, 6s. 
DEVOTED SPARKES. Second Edition. 

Cr, ivo, 6s, 
THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 

Edition, Cr, 8zv. 6s, 

Kossell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S VOYAGE. lUustrated. 

Fi/th Edition. Cr, ivo, ji. 6d, 

Sldgnlck (Krs. AUTed). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
ScD. 6s, 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third Edi- 
tion. C*-. ivo. 6s. 

THESEVERINS. Sixth Edition. Cr.ise. 
6s. 
Also Fcap. ivo. is. net, 

ANTHEA'S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
ivo. 6s. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. Cr. 
ivo. 6s. 

Snalth (J. C). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 

Secorul Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s. 
AN AFFAIR OF STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 

EomenilUe (E. (£.) and Ross (Kartln). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. lUustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A Iso Fcap. ivo. is. net. 

Iharston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. is. 
Also Fcap. ivo. is. net. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALISE OF 
ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE BIG FISH. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 
6s. 

WebUng (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Editioa. 
Cr. ivo, 6s, 
,^ isa Fcap. 8off. is. net. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sijctk Edilim. 

Cr. iw. 6j. 
FELIX CHRISTIE. Third Bdititm. Cr. 

THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Bdi- 
tioH. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Weatrnp (Uar^arct) (Ilri. W. Sydney 
Staray). TIDE MARKS. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bm. U. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Ttuentytkird Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8zw. 6f. 
Also Fcaf, 8t/tf. IS. net, 

WUtby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Second 
Editun. Cr. %v». 6i. 

Williamson (a N. and I. H.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR! The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Tttitnty-yirst Bditian. Cr. Iiw. ds. 
Also Cr. 8cff. ts. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romakcb 
OP A Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. &i. 

LADV BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8s«. it. 
Also Fea-p. ivo. is. net. 



THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustratea. 

Tenth EdiHoH. Cr. iM. it. 

*AUo Ecap. ivo. IS. net. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated. 

Serenth Edition. Cr. Iiv. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. im. 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. lUustvated. Third 

Edition. Cr. tm. ts. 
SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. isn. 6s. 
LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 

AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. ico. is. 
THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Fonrth 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE HEATHER MOON. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. >cv. is. 
THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. ivo. ts. 
THE DEMON. Fcaf. ivo. ii. net. 

Wyllarda (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Auties). Sixth 
Editioiu Cr. ivo. 6s. 



Getting Well op Dorothy, The. 
W. K. Clifford. 

Girl op the People, .4. L. T. Meade. 
Honourable Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 

Master Rockapsllar's Voyage. V/. Clark 
Russell. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Zllustratid. Crown Svo. y. 6rf. 
Mrs. 



Only a Gdard-Rooh Doc. Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Red Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Svc Bslton : The Boy who would not go 
to Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 

Tmeke ytAs, ONCE A Prince. Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 



Methaen's Shilliiig No?eIs 

Fcap, %vo, is, net 



Anna op thb Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
Barbasv Shczf. Robert Hicbens. 
BoTOH Chaperon, The. C N. & A. M. 
Williamson. 

Bov. Maxie Corellt. 

Charm, The. Alice Perrin. 

Dan Rt'SSEi. the Fox. E. (E. Somerviile 
And Martin Ross. 



DiiMON, The. C. N. and A. M. WilliamsoiL 
FiuE IN Stusdle. Baroness Orczy. 
Gate of De.-sSBT, The. John Oxcnham. 
GOARDED Flaue, The. W. B. MaxweU. 
Halo, The. B^ironess von Hutten. 
Hill Rise. W. B. MaAWcU. 
jAlVi*. Mariir CoretU. 



Fiction 



?;l 



Methaen's Shilling NoycIs— cowtmuerf. 

Joseph. Frant Danby. 



Ladv Betty Across the Water. C. N. 
and A. M. Willianuoti. 

Light Freights. W. W. Jacobs, 

Long Road, The. John Oxenham. 

Mighty Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 

Mirage. £. Temple Thurston. 

Missing Delora, The. £. Phillips Oppen- 
beim. 

Round the Red Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

SaVd, the Fisherman. Marmaduke Pick- 
thalL 



Search Party, The. G. A. Birmingham. 

Secret Woman, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

Severins, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Spanish Gold. G. A. Birmingham 

Splendid Brother. W. Pett Ridge. 

Tales of Mean Streets. Arthur Morrison. 

Teresa of Watling Street. Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

Under the Red Robe. Stanley J. Weyman. 

Virginia Perfect. Peggy Webling. 

Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Uichens. 



Methuen*s Sevenpenny Novels 



Angsl. B. M. Croker. 

Broom Squire, The. S. Baring-Gould 

Bv Stroke of Swoxd. Andrew Balfour. 

House of Whispers, The. William Le 
Queux. 

Human Boy, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Thee King. Majc Pemberton. 

Late in Life. Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townsbcnd. 

Master of Men. E. Phillips Oppenbeim. 

Mixed Marriage, A. Mr. F. E. Fenny. 



Fcap. Svo. yd. rut 

Peter, a Parasite. E. Maria Albanesi. 



Pomp of the Lavilbttes, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. 

Princess Virginia, The. C N. & A. M. 

Williamson. 

Profit and Loss. John Oxenham. 
Red House, The. E. Nesbit. 
Sign of the Spider, The. Bertram Mitford. 
Son of the State, A. W. Pett Ridg& 
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